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The Recognition of the Baroque 


Imbrie Buffum 


O ONE who has long admired the works of such poets as d’Aubigné, 
Sponde, La Ceppède, Saint-Amant and Théophile, it is indeed gratify- 
ing that the editors of L'Esprit Créateur have decided to devote an 

issue to the Baroque. The gradual rehabilitation, through the last fifteen or 
twenty years, of this poetry, along with the somewhat reluctant but ever- 
increasing acceptance of the concept of the Baroque in literary criticism are 
of course events which find their parallel in the field of art history. In 
the nineteenth century, things like the Piazza Navona or Bernini’s Santa 
Teresa were regarded as decadent examples of Renaissance art, and viewed 
with amused scorn by those who were confident of their own good taste. I can 
recall a recent experience while going through a shelf of Baedekers in my 
father’s library in Princeton: the 1904 guidebook to Austria dismissed the 
great baroque abbey of Melk on the Danube with a single deprecatory sen- 
tence, while awarding a star to the view from the terrace. The 1938 Baedeker, 
on the other hand, prints the name of the abbey in bold type, gives it two 
stars, and analyzes its beauties in detail for several pages. Obviously, in the 
generation which separates the two editions, a revolution in taste has taken 
place. What happened? At the risk of over-simplification, I should say simply 
this: “Enfin, WôlMin vint!” For it was that great work, Kunstgeschichtliche 
Grundbegriffe (later translated into English as Principles of Art History) 
which, in 1915, established precise critical principles for the determination 
of the baroque in the fine arts, and thereby made the style intellectually and 
aesthetically respectable. 

More recently, similar developments have taken place among literary 
historians and critics. One of the earliest of these manifestations is the 
article by Alan Boase, which appeared in 1930 in T. S. Eliot’s review, 
Criterion. Mr. Boase, whose scholarly soundness had been well established 
by his excellent Fortunes of Montaigne, had long been puzzled by the ap- 
parent absence in French literature of poets like John Donne. Research in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale led him to discover the existence of several French 
poets similar to the English metaphysicals and decidedly worthy of note. The 
most important of these was Jean de Sponde; and Mr. Boase’s understandable 
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enthusiasm led him, in a rebellious and ironic rebuke to Boileau, to entitle 
his article “Then Malherbe Came.” However, Mr. Boase, while quite correctly 
calling attention to a significant phenomenon in French literary history, does 
not give it the name which we have subsequently come to adopt: he does 
not use the term baroque. But meanwhile other scholars were beginning to 
adopt the word, and to attempt to define it: among them, Austin Warren, 
whose Richard Crasbaw: a Study in Baroque Sensibility was published in 
1939. (And, incidentally, | might here open a parenthesis, and state that | 
think that Mr. Warren was on the right track: approaches toward the definition 
of the literary baroque should not, | feel, try to force poetry in Wolfflin-like 
categories such as “painterly” versus “linear” or “open” versus “closed” form; 
rather they should seek to find characteristics of literary style, and more 
especially to describe the baroque mood or sensibility.) Then, in 1946, 
René Wellek’s article, “The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship,” 
which came out in the Journal of Aesthetics, made a comprehensive review 
of every known use of the term baroque in literary criticism. One of the 
earliest of these is an article in a Festschrift published by the University of 
Minnesota: M. W. Croll’s “The Baroque Style in Prose.” (This is a study 
of the prose styles of Montaigne, Pascal, and Sir Thomas Browne.) 

Since the year of Mr. Wellek’s article, books concerned with the baroque 
period have poured forth in an ever-increasing stream. Some of these are 
general anthologies, such as Jean Tortel’s Le Préclassicisme frangais, others 
are anthologies of a single poet, accompanied by a monograph, like Jean 
Rousset’s Essai sur la vie et l'oeuvre de Jean de La Ceppéde, and then there 
have been numerous exhaustive studies of the whole literary baroque problem: 
for example, Rousset’s La littérature de l'âge baroque en France: Circé et le 
paon, Lebégue’s La Poésie francaise de 1560 a 1630, and Odette de Mourgue’s 
Metapbysical, baroque and précieux poetry. 

In my own case, interest in the baroqye stems directly from a talk 
given by Mr. Wellek at Yale just prior to the publication of his article. At that 
precise moment, I happened to be teaching d’Aubigné’s Les Tragiques, and 
it suddenly struck me that all the stylistic traits regarded as baroque by Mr. 
Wellek applied with particular force to the great Protestant poet’s extra- 
ordinary description of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. This was true, 
I felt, not only of the highly theatrical account of the actual historical event, 
but even more so of the final scene, where angels descend from heaven bearing 
golden chalices to gather up the blood of the martyrs. And so I wrote a 
book on d’Aubigné, and then later another on the baroque as a whole. 

In general, the French have tended to be reluctant to concede importance 
to the poetry of this period (Lanson’s classification “attardés et égarés” is 
characteristic) and especially to be suspicious of the baroque concept. As is 
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apparent, however, from the titles listed above, they have at last succumbed. 
Even the Sorbonne now recognizes the value of the poets with which we are 
concerned, and the existence of the baroque. The causes of this prolonged 
resistance are varied. For one thing, the very word, in popular French 
usage, means “strange,” “unreasonable,” “in bad taste.” Here perhaps it 
should be remarked that most words used to describe styles were originally 
intended as insults—as, for example, “Gothic.” Probably, however, the more 
profound reasons are to be sought in the image which the French have of 
themselves and their civilization. The average educated Frenchman considers 
the name of France to be synonymous with logic, order, reason, moderation, 
restraint, disciplined good taste. For a long time, the argument ran some- 
thing like this: “The Baroque does exist in other countries, such as Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Austria; but luckily France, because of her 
innate sense of proportion and her superior civilization, remained uncon- 
taminated.” And, of course, among all national cultural traditions, none is 
more cherished than the concept of the French classical age. Many French 
scholars have feared, with some justification, that foreign critics might at- 
tempt to destroy the idea of classicism altogether and replace it with that 
of the baroque, decreeing as some have done that Versailles and Racine 
were really baroque. My own view, as expressed in a chapter on Corneille, 
is somewhat different; there is strong evidence, to be observed in the successive 
revisions of Corneille’s early comedies, that classical standards gradually re- 
placed baroque ones. French classicism may, in short, be regarded as “un 
baroque dompté”; what happened between the generation of 1630 and the 
generation of 1660 finds expression in a speech by Pauline, in Polyeucte: 

Ma raison, il est vrai, dompte mes sentiments; 

Mais quelque autorité que sur eux elle ait prise, 

Elle n’y régne pas, elle les tyrannise; 

Et quoique le dehors soit sans émotion, 

Le dedans n’est que trouble et sédition. 

I have said earlier that it seems to me unwise and unprofitable to strain 
to find exact stylistic parallels between the arts and literature. The media 
are after all different, and devices of visual expression are bound frequently 
to differ from verbal devices. What should be sought, in my opinion, is 
the mood which lies behind certain great works of baroque painting, sculpture 
and architecture. What attitude towards life is expressed, for example, by 
Rubens’ Medici Gallery pictures, by the fountains of Rome, or by the 
baldachino of St. Peter’s? Naturally, an intelligent understanding of this 
mood will require a careful analysis of the artistic techniques used; but when, 
as the result of such study, we have grasped this Zeitgeist, we may turn to 
literature, and try to see what peculiarly literary techniques express a similar 
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spirit of the age. This has been the method in my two books on the subject. 
And while some readers may justly make the comment that the categories | 
set up in my Agrippa d'Aubigné are not quite the same as those worked out 
later in Studies in the Baroque, it is my contention that both represent efforts 
to define a phenomenon which, though complex and elusive, really exists and 
is not the figment of a literary historian’s imagination. In the earlier book, 
the great categories were four: Energy, Spectacle, Incarnation, Paradox and 
Mutability. Later, they became eight: Moral Purpose, Emphasis and Ex- 
aggeration, Horror, Incarnation, Theatricality and Illusion, Contrast and Sur- 
prise, Movement and Metamorphosis, Organic Unity and the Acceptance of 
Life. Let me hasten to say that there is, in my opinion, nothing sacrosanct 
about these categories; it would certainly be possible to rearrange them in 
other ways. Above all, they are merely means to an end, and that end is, 
of course, the knowledge and love of literature. 

My conviction is that the baroque is a distinctly Christian style, and that 
any proper understanding of it must depend upon a knowledge of the Christian 
presuppositions upon which it rests. This is not to say that all baroque 
works are conscious vehicles of Christian propaganda; nor is it even to main- 
tain that all baroque writers and artists were Christians, though in a majority 
of cases this would no doubt be found to be historically true. It is rather 
to affirm that the creators of these works lived in a civilization founded on 
values which are ultimately based upon Christian dogma. Any student of 
the baroque would, therefore, do well to begin his research with a careful 
reading of the Nicene Creed, and prolonged reflection upon the consequences, 
both for life and for art, of these tenets. Some critics have, in my view, 
so broadened the definition of the baroque as to make it cover virtually all 
styles not governed by the most rigid principles of order and logic. One 
result of this way of thinking is to make the baroque indistinguishable from 
romanticism. Realization of the fundamentally Christian character of the 
baroque should make this blurring of distinctions impossible; the latent as- 
sumptions of romanticism are, for the most part, anything but Christian. 
The soul of romanticism is, probably, the refusal of the individual to submit 
to any higher system of values; the baroque mind, for all its love of extrava- 
gance and variety, ultimately accepts a hierarchy of spiritual values. 

It will be remembered that the last of my baroque categories includes the 
acceptance of life. It is in this attitude, I think, that the essential difference 
between baroque and mannerism is to be found. Mr. Pevsner’s article in 
The Mint on “The Architecture of Mannerism” is recommended to all those 
who intend to explore the question of mannerism in literature. This is a 
problem which as yet has been little studied. Just as Wôülfin, the father 
of the concept of the baroque in the fine arts, overlooked the existence, later 
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established by art historians, of a style between the Renaissance and the bar- 
oque, to be called Mannerism, so we literary historians in our efforts so far 
have probably failed to observe a parallel phenomenon in our own field. Al- 
though ten years ago | classified Sponde as baroque, my inclination at present 
would be to regard him as mannerist. 1 also feel that Maurice Scéve might 
profitably be studied from this perspective; and that while Montaigne is in 
the main baroque, the Apologie de Raymond Sebond should probably be con- 
sidered mannerist. Most art historians would characterize Bronzino, Pontormo, 
Tintoretto and El Greco as mannerist, and indeed their underlying angoisse 
shows them to be very different from the baroque. Let us, therefore, at- 
tempt to discover in French literature of the sixteenth century figures whose 
disquietude and uneasiness express the same mood. Mr. Sypher has made 
some interesting suggestions along these lines, but much more remains to be 
done. It is my hope that some day L'Esprit Créateur will see fit to devote 
an issue to Mannerism. 


Yale University 
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Love as Fancy: A Study of an Anonymous 


Baroque Poet 


Judd D. Hubert 





HETHER or not scholars accept the baroque—and that subdivision 
Ds the baroque called mannerism—as truly valid concepts in literary 

history, few will deny that these concepts, borrowed from the plastic 
arts, have already yielded positive results by replacing that finalistic term: 
pre-classicism. Indeed, for some time now, scholars and critics have been 
able to study the writers who flourished during the reigns of Henri IV and 
Louis XIII in their own right instead of regarding them as égarés or attardés. 
Interest in the baroque as well as the search for a French “metaphysical” poet 
have already resulted in the unearthing of at least one poetic genius, Jean de 
Sponde, and the discovery of several writers of talent, such as Chassignet, 
La Ceppéde, Hopil, Jean Auvray, and Jean Ogier.* 

Scholars, however, have by no means exhausted the vast store of poetic 
talent now dormant in the Arsenal library and in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
La Roque, a friend of Malherbe, deserves a monograph and even an editor. 
Jean de Schelandre, well-known as a dramatist, a warrior, and a traveller, 
has been neglected as a poet. Many readers are acquainted with his fairly 
straightforward “Adieu à la ville d’Avignon” which Thierry Maulnier in- 
cluded in his Poésie du XVIIème siècle, but I believe that the following sonnet 
gives an even better idea of his originality: 


Je ne suis point celuy qui sorti de la gesne 

Où l'enfant de Venus le tenoit enserré 

Deteste le subjet qu’il avoit adoré, 

Et venge ses tourments d’une langue inhumaine: 
Bien qu’un attrait plus vif aujourd’hui me renchaine, 
Un oeil qui peut bien estre au vostre preferé, 

Je vous porte respect, & jamais ne diray 

Que fille sans beauté m’eust donné tant de peine: 
Aussi l’homme indiscret blasme son jugement 
Qui confesse estre laid ce qu'il alloit aymant, 


1. We owe of course the rediscovery of Jean de Sponde to Professor Alan Boase; that 
of Hopil and Auvray to Jean Rousset; and that of Jean Ogier to Maurice Cauchie 
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Mais une authorité par tout m'est approuvée, 
C’est or’ que du bandeau mes yeux sont descouverts, 
De vous tirer du ciel & rabattre mes vers 

Qui ja parmi les Dieux vous avoient eslevée. 


In this witty and almost metaphysical sonnet, Schelandre damns his former 
love with faint praise. The usual type of disparagement, in which an “homme 
indiscret” might indulge, would have probably indicated frustration and spite, 
which are the characteristic results of an unsuccessful love affair. But 
Schelandre’s clear appraisal of the girl’s qualities appears as much more 
devastating than any amount of recrimination, for this measured lucidity 
automatically precludes love. Not only does the poet establish an unfavorable 
comparison between his former mistress and his new flame, but he suddenly 
deprives her of all enchantment: it was the god of love and Schelandre’s 
fertile imagination which had somehow placed this pretty young woman on a 
lofty pedestal. His former worship of her divine charms has become mere 
respect, a type of politeness that he would show to any gentlewoman. More- 
over, his falling out of love coincides with the girl’s fall from grace and with 
the change that is presently taking place in his verse: rabattre mes vers. In 
fact, the verb “rabattre” wittily refers to the poet, to his poetry, and to his 
beloved. And the last line, the “chute,” ironically refers, by means of a spatial 
metaphor, to their past relationships. 

This sonnet and many other noteworthy poems appeared in a 72-page 
addition to Schelandre’s Tyr et Sidon,? a tragedy based on an anonymous 
novel, Les Fantasies amoureuses.* Now, it so happens that this novel, or 
fictional essay, contains a wealth of poetry which can stand compari- 
son with most of the verse written during the early Baroque period. The 
author remains faithful to the tradition of Ronsard from the standpoint of 
versification and imagery. His poetry, however, may strike the reader as less 
contemplative and more dramatic than that of the Pléiade, and, in general, more 
personal in tone. Moreover, in almost all the poems contained in the Fantasies, 
and even in the translations or, rather, adaptations from Tasso, time, mainly in 
the form of an unbearable waiting, plays an essential part. Although the theme 
of duration can be better expressed in fairly long poems such as odes and 





2. Published by Jean Micard, Paris, 1608. J. Haraszti’s edition (T.F.M., 1908) con- 
tains only the tragedy. G. Cohen in his Ecrivains francais en Hollande (1920) has 
included several of Schelandre’s political poems; and Asselineau, in his Notice sur 
Jean de Schelandre (Alençon, 1856) has reprinted the section entitled “Gayetez.” 

3. There were two editions: Rouen, Jean Osmont, 1601 (with privilége du roi); and 
Paris, Pierre Chevalier, 1601. The novel may have appeared at an earlier date, 
perhaps under a different title, for contemporary publishers sometimes passed off 
old works, and particularly old novels, for new. For a study of the Fantasies 
amoureuses as a novel and as the source of Tyr et Sidon, see my article: “Les 
funestes amours de Belcar et Meliane,” R.H.£L. (Jan.-Mars 1958), 16-34. 
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eclogues, although the author shows his full capabilities only in these freer 
forms, some of the twenty-one sonnets contained in the volume evoke the 
lover’s hopeless waiting with an intensity unrivalled in baroque literature 
except by d’Aubigné and Sponde: 


Tousjours l’Aigle cruel ne ronge Promethé, 
Tousjours l’hyver glacé n’estale sa froidure, 
Car parfois il se saoule, et parfois la verdure 
S’esleve par les champs sous les rays de l’Esté. 


Mais, hélas! c'est tousjours que je suis enresté, 

Ce martyre cruel sans relasche me dure, 

Sans que ce coeur vainqueur pour qui j'ayme, et j'endure, 
Vienne au fait de l’espoir qui me tient arresté. 

Je voy bien qu’en t’aymant il faudra que je meure, 


Neantmoins en t’amour obstiné je demeure, 
Me feignant du plaisir en mourant amoureux: 


Ainsi ceux que les vents de leurs fortes haleines 
Poussent impetueux és rochers des Syrenes, 
S’egayent à mourir sous leurs chants doucereux. 


The poet’s endless waiting transcends even the unhurried march of winter 
and the long patience of the earth. His unrequited love is more rapacious 
than Prometheus’ voracious eagle. Unlike Prometheus bound, he sees himself 
as a victim of illusions, of the pleasurable illusions of love, for, in a sense, he 
paradoxically enjoys this almost hopeless expectation. Throughout the poem, 
he seems to remain as though transfixed in one place, just like Prometheus, 
while the forces of love ard illusion continually rage around him: impetuous 
storms finally replace the measured cruelty and coldness of the eagle and of 
winter. The author ends one of the sonnets in this same sequence with a 
striking image, dramatizing the admixture of pain and pleasure characteristic 
of his love: “Que plust 4 Dieu que tu fusses encor,/(Bien que ton coup soit 
d’une flesche d’or)/Maudit enfant, au ventre de ta mere.” 

The Fantasies amoureuses ends with a group of thirteen sonnets, each one 
recalling the career of an important figure in Greek or Roman history. Marius 
“tout infet encor de l'odeur des egouts” tries to justify his cruel revenge: 


O Mars! ne m'offre point pour juges de mes faits 
Ceux qui pesant nuement les meurtres que j'ai faits, 
Ne pesent les frayeurs de mes longues souffrances: 


Mais cil qui comme moy d’un formidable sort 
Aura sué cent fois les sueurs de la mort, 
Sera juge des rigueurs de mes justes vengeances. 
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Marius, far from accepting absolute standards in ethics, asks to be judged 
by his peers in suffering. He stresses the length of his tortures, perhaps even 
the uniqueness of his existence, which makes an essentialistic form of justice 
quite meaningless compared with the actual experiences he has undergone. 
Mark Antony, who begins his monologue with the words: “Je ne sçay quel je 
suis,” asks only for the continuation of his love in the next world: “Mais, 
baste, moyennant qu’il nous loise à bas/D’entretenir encor nostre amoureuse 
flamme.” He thus sees eternity as the endless duration of the most momentous 
event in his existence: his passion for Cleopatra. Great, but unrequited, 
expectations lead to the creation of illusions, of “fantasies.” Such was the 
career of Pyrrhus who discovered that reality stubbornly refuses to conform 
to dreams: “Ha! que fol est celuy qui se paist de discours,/Disposant à 
loisir des fortunes humaines.” Thus time, under one guise or another, plays 
the dominant part in the lives of all these heroes. 

The author introduces the theme of duration even into his translations of 
Tasso, for instance in the lyrical passage where Erminia, disguised as a 
shepherdess, inscribes the story of her love on the bark of trees: 


O buissons bien aymez! 6 plantes solitaires! 

Plantes de mes malheurs les fidels secretaires, 
Cherissez bien, dict-elle, & gardez à tousjours 

Ce malheureux despost de mes tristes amours. 
Plantes par tout en vous je grave ceste histoire 
Afin que vous croissans en croisse la memoire. 


Tasso had never imagined that these trees might grow together with Erminia’s 
fame. Our author not only adds duration, but he amplifies the Italian text; 
and love somehow becomes ostentatious. In the original version, Erminia 
imagines that Tancredi might some day visit her tomb. In the French version, 
she even hears a sort of funeral oration that he pronounces on her grave and 
which ends with a sort of prayer: 


Ains comme ce jourd’huy je te couvre de pleurs, 

Sois tu tousjours couvert d’herbe tendre et de fleurs, 
Et pour heur 4 jamais, 6 umbres bien-aymees! 

Un printemps eternel verdisse ces ramees. 

Ce disant, que s¢ait-on pour mon umbre appaiser 
S'il pourra point encor cette tumbe baiser? 

Et fondant tout en pleurs soubs cette herbette tendre 
Presser de son beau corps les restes de ma cendre? 


The author here combines Ronsard’s conception of Marie’s death as an eternal 
springtime of flowers with a typically baroque Liebestod. The French Hermine 
even more than the Italian Erminia transforms death itself into an enduring 
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form of existence with plenty of room for “fantasies’ 
can no longer contradict. 


—illusions which events 


In the long eclogue in which the author contrasts the happy existence of 
shepherds and shepherdesses with his own misfortunes, patience stands out 
as the most important virtue of a lover. After all, anything can happen if 
you have time on your side: “Sçay-je pas bien qu’Amour lors que moins on y 
pense,/Et moins nous l’esperons nos flammes recompense?” Patience reminds 
our lovelorn humanist of Petrarch: 

Helas il me souvient, esgayant mes esprits 
Au langage élegant de ses doctes escrits, 
D’avoir leu que Petrarque enchanté de sa Dame 
Laissa brusler trente ans d’un mesme feu son ame, 
Rendant par ce long temps son amour immortel: 
Suis-je moins que Petrarque et constant, et fidel? 
Et la Dame que j’ayme, est-elle moins parfaite 
Que la rance beauté de sa vieille Laurette? 
In comparing himself to the great Italian poet, he creates a witty tension 
between the so-called immortality of poetry and the finiteness of human dura- 
tion. This conception of time and especially of aging leads to the topos, so 
usual in the poetry of the Renaissance, of “carpe diem,” which he expresses 
in a particularly tense and feverish manner: 
Je brusle comme font les torches ensouffrees, 
Ou comme les encens dans les flammes sacrees. 
Quelque part que je sois tousjours devant les yeux 
Me court et me recourt ce semblant gracieux. 
Helas! ne scais-tu pas que la fleur fraische-nee 
Qui flambe le matin vers le soir est fanee? 
Ainsi sans nous laisser qu’un malheureux regret 
Maistresse nos beaux jours s’envolent comme un trait. 


This feverish tension, expressed by verbs indicative of intense movement and 
action, contrasts sharply with the passionate afd passive attitude of the lover, 
who can scarcely cope with the situation. The reader has no doubt noted in 
this as well as in other passages the deft use of alliteration, for example: 
“,.. la fleur fraische-nee/Qui flambe le matin vers le soir est fanee.” 

Our anonymous author strikes a more personal note in a “complainte,” 
too long to quote in its entirety, where he even tells us something about his 
intellectual pursuits, which his unrelenting passion has forced him to abandon: 

Mon Platon mesme, accusant ma paresse, 
Me veut rencourager, 
Mais ses discours en mon aspre detresse, 


Ne peuvent m/alleger. 
Las, il a beau me tirer les aureilles, 


Je n’entends plus raison, 
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Ains le remets finissant 1a mes veilles 
A une autre saison. 

Je suis matté, je n’ay plus de courage, 
Amour est ocieux, 

Que si quelqu’autre en entreprend l'ouvrage 
Je n’en suis envieux. 

Ce faux Amour la paupiere me sille, 
Et endort mes esprits: 

Comme le bras, l’endormante Torpille, 
Du pescheur qui la pris. 

Oys-tu mon luth qui par sinistre augure, 
Personnier de mes maux, 

Sans y toucher d’un assourdi murmure 
Souspire mes travaux. 

Voy-tu le dueil que pitoyable il porte 
Pour son maistre domté, 

Las, j'ay pitié de le voir en la sorte 
Tout par tout demonté. 

Ces Cordes-ci laschement delassees 
Sont tesmoins de langueur, 

Et celles-ci qu’en fureur jay cassees 
Le seront de rancueur, 

Tout à l’entour ceste araigne estendué 
Est Phabit de ma mort ... 


And the poem ends, as expected, on a note of hopeless waiting: 


Mais jay grand peur qu’en ceste attente vaine 
Je ne perde le temps: 

Comme celuy qui s’arreste au rivage, 
Et bayant là tousjours 

Attend que l’eau pour franchir le passage 
Ait achevé son cours. 


In other words, the poet compares himself to the yokel in the old fable who 
stupidly expects that sooner or later the river will stop its flow. The “com- 
plainte” as a whole expresses the lover’s discouragement, not to say disaffec- 
tion, which here takes the form of intellectual passivity. Moreover, he con- 
sistently uses the interaction between concrete objects, such as the volume 
of Plato’s works and his dusty lute, and his own inner being in order to 
reveal the complex emotions which his miserable love continually evokes in 
him. Earlier in this poem, he had actually externalized, in a particularly 
effective manner, his deepest thoughts and feelings: 


Si quelquefois pour enchanter ma peine, 
Dessoubs les arbres verds, 

Dedans un bois à l’ecart je me meine, 
Murmurant quelques vers: 
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Soudain voici tout autour de mon ame 
Un concours de songers, 

Qui vont mouvans le repos de ma flamme 

De leurs vents passagers. 


He has practically abolished the usual neat distinctions between inner ex- 
perience and the outside world. His worries behave like so many zephyrs 
which kindle his love. And until this interruption, he had felt inspired to 
murmur, like an even weaker zephyr, a few lines of verse. No doubt the 
woods in which he has wandered are full of delicate breezes . . . Now, the 
abolition of the barriers between inner experience and the outside world is 
one of the chief characteristics of post-romantic poetry in France, starting 
with Baudelaire. 


The Fantasies amoureuses contains two extraordinary odes, concerned with 
the return of spring and the clash of seasons. The less original of the 
two has that “beau désordre” characteristic of many of Ronsard’s odes. 
Mythology abounds in the form of subtle allusions, as it does in the works of 
Jodelle and other poets of the Pléiade. And like Jodelle, the anonymous poet 
stresses the more mysterious and haunting elements of pagan myths: 


Je ne veux par la nuit brune 
Aller invoquer la Lune, 

Je ne veux estre pied nu, 

Je ne veux à gorge ouverte 
Courir la plaine deserte 

Par un sentier incognu. 

C'est à faire à toy Medee, 
Dont l’ame plus hasardee 
Avoit des desseins plus beaux: 
Comme de charmer la Lune, 
Et d’evoquer importune 

Les trespassez des tombeaux. 


De faire choir le tonnerre, 

De faire mugir la terre, 

De faire un roc arracher, 
D’obscurcir les feux du Pole, 
De faire enfermer Aeole 

Au fin fond de son rocher. 

Je ne veux d’un cri farouche 
Tonner cent Dieux de ma bouche, 
Et pour charme à mes douleurs: 
Ne veux la nuict par la brune 
Coupper aux rays de la Lune 
D’une faux d’airain les fleurs. 
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Je ne veux sur ma vesture 
Lasche, vague et sans ceinture, 
Esparpiller mes cheveux: 

C'est à faire à ceste Dame 
Qui malheureuse en sa flamme 
Tomba morte entre les feux. 


This ode, with its strange chiaroscuro, with its mysterious invocations, has the 
haunting quality of some of Shakespeare’s verse. Throughout this section of 
the poem, the author evokes a dangerous world, that of the imagination, with 
which he identifies himself while, at the same time, refusing to participate in 
its perilous rites. He expresses this prudent refusal by the repetition of “Je ne 
veux...” But by this device, he transforms a potential reign of terror into 
a triumph of beauty. And these fatal women he evokes were all victims of the 
torments of love. 

In the second ode, the author of the Fantasies recounts, after Ovid, the 
passion of old Boreas, god of the North wind, for Oreithya, daughter of 
the king of Athens. As one might expect, the French poet emphasizes the 
old age of his freezing but passionate hero, who behaves precisely as the 
North wind should in asking for the hand of the beautiful Athenian princess: 


Aussi tost que prises de glace 

Ses deux levres il decola, 

Tout aussi tost un vent froid passe 
Qui tout l’alentour congela. 

Au seul aspect de sa personne 
Chacun de froid tremble et frissonne, 
Et neantmoins à son pouvoir 
Temperant l’ayr de son visage 

Au Roy père pour le mouvoir, 

Soufla ce terrible langage. 


Boreas’ suit displeases the king as well as his courtiers, many of whom are in 
love with Oreithya. But compared to the North wind in all its strength, they 
behave like weak summer breezes: 


Comme on voit au creux des bocages 
Les menus bruiments des Zephirs, 
Quand pour esventer les fueillages 

Ils vont éguisants leurs souspirs: 
Ainsi ceste trouppe Royalle 
Estonnoit d’un bruit sourd la salle, 
Et comme en forme de devis 
Amassans en un rond leurs testes, 
Murmuroient tous bas leurs advis 
Sur ceste importante requeste. 
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Boreas’ deafening roar upon hearing the bad news will of course contrast 
in the most marked manner with the soft murmurs of the rival suitors. In- 
deed, the French writer has not followed very closely Ovid’s metamorphosis; 
on the contrary, he has amplified it in every sense of the term, both as a 
poem about passion and as a lengthy description of the powerful and glacial 
blasts of redoutable Old Man Winter. This strange ode is like nothing else 
in French literature, even though it stems from the classical tradition—from 
Ovid. In spite of numerous mythological allusions, it could almost pass as 
an example of bardic verse, but purely by accident. 

Although the previous ode would hardly lead one to expect such a feat 
on the part of our anonymous author, he has written some of the most 
sweetly musical and plaintive verse in any language. This poem, a song 
which a lovelorn shepherd sings to his beloved, simply must be quoted 
in its entirety. Each stanza consists of alternating four and eight syllable 
lines. Moreover, the distribution of rhymes is very unusual: a-b-a-b-c-a-c-c 
in each stanza except the last, which has only two different rhymes. | 
know of no other example in Renaissance or Baroque verse which offers 
precisely this combination: 


Bergere ces rives sont pleines 
De mes chansons, 

Jay fait cent fois gemir ces plaines 
Sous mes doux sons, 

Et leur souspirant mille fois 
L’air de mes peines, 

Jay molly les rocs, & les bois 
Dessous ma voix. 


Les Arondelles passageres 
D'un dueil egal, 

Et toutes ces autres bergeres 
Pleurent mon mal: 

Les oiseaux mesmes s’approchans 
D’aisles legeres 

Ont cent fois recoupé mes chants 
Emmy ces champs. 


Mais toy seule sans faire conte 
De tant d’assaux, 

Chantant à toute heure sans honte 
Dessous ces saux, 

Tu ne daignes songer au mal 
Qui me surmonte, 

Et fait couler mes pleurs à val 
Dedans ce val. 
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Retourne au moins un peu ta face 
Vers mes malheurs, 

Et voy sur la mienne la trace 
De tant de pleurs, 

Voy mon ceil qui piteusement 
D’une humble grace, 

Te somme d’un allegement 
A mon tourment. 


Qui a-il plus doux de nature 
Que ce troupeau, 

Que tu guides à la pasture 
Sous ce coupeau? 

Et neantmoins, dont je m’envoy, 
Cruelle & dure, 

Tu ne tiens conte de l’émoy, 
Qui est en moy. 


Si la cruauté de ton ame, 
S'esgaye à voir, 

Le feu qui m’embrase & m’enflame 
Sans s’esmouvoir, 

Las je dois bien perdre le coeur 
En ceste flame, 

Puis que tu tiens telle rigueur 
A ma langueur. 


Que si ta beauté trop retifve 
Veut quelque fois, 
Soulager mon ame captive 
Dedans ces bois, 
A jamais les jolis destours 
De ceste eau vive, 
Rebruiront les heureux discours 
De nos amours. 


Sinon pour les dernieres armes 
A mes douleurs, 

Je noyray des eaux de mes larmes 
Et champs & fleurs, 

Et feray tant par mes clameurs, 
Et mes vacarmes, 

Que tous sçauront que tes humeurs 
Font que je meurs. 


Many of the Pléiade poets had expressed the sympathy of nature in general 
for the unhappiness and frustration of the lover as opposed to the cruel 


4. Cf. H. Weber, La Création poétique au XVle siècle en France (Paris, 1955), I, 
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resistance or indifference of the beloved. The author of the Fantasies com- 
pletely renews this theme by the importance he attributes to time. The 
shepherd, far from obtaining immediately the sympathy of nature, has had 
to fill the valley with countless songs and sighs. By his repeated complaints, 
all of them musical, he has finally transformed his entire environment into 
an extension of his own frustrated being. He refers to his innumerable 
efforts as assaux, a term which reveals the earnestness and the aggressive 
intensity of his passion. These assaults may have vanquished the surrounding 
vegetation, the denizens of the forest and even other shepherdesses, but so 
far they have produced little if any effect on his coy mistress, who blithely 
continues to sing her own songs, for everything in this poem must become 
musical. As his musical longing appears to have left her unmoved, he asks 
her to look at his sad countenance, particularly at the traces of countless 
tears. Thus, the poet again stresses the importance of time. Should the 
shepherdess finally consent—and of course she will—she will bring happiness 
not only to her captive lover but to the whole vale of tears. And she will 
bring about a triumph of love, music, and poetry, which for ever after will 
harmonize with nature, with those “jolis destours/De ceste eau vive.” Her 
consent will somehow ensure an endless duration of happiness, perpetuated 
by the musical murmurs of the meandering brook, which no doubt will con- 
tinue the shepherd’s song for ever. The future will thus serve only to 
amplify a purely fanciful or wishful present. If the shepherdess refuses, 
her lover will die. Instead of sad or joyful music, he will produce only 
pitiful cries; Nature itself must die with him, drowned in his tears. Everything 
in this poem, form as well as content, tends toward music, and the natural 
setting acts as a sort of sounding board for, or musical extension of, the 
poet’s deepest feelings. 

The Fantasies amoureuses, in spite of the remarkable verse it contains, is 
quite unknown, even to those scholars who have specialized in the seventeenth 
century French novel. The work as a whole, and not only the poetry, de- 
serves to be reprinted, for the author shows as much mastery in his prose 
style as in his verse. As a novelist and a psychologist he stands head and 
shoulders above the predecessors of d’Urfé. It would seem, moreover, that 
the author of the Fantasies has written other works, and perhaps his identity 
will some day be revealed. I should not be surprised if he turns out to be 
a well-known figure in the political life of the period, if not in literature. 
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Les Tragiques and the Baroque 


Jesse Zeldin 


ad HE DIFFICULTY with baroque poets from the point of view of liter- 
S ary criticism is that they tend to be more interested in what they have 

to say than in the precise form which they use to say it. Indeed, 
this is a characteristic of all baroque art, which accounts for its violence, its 
asymmetry, its defiance of classical rule. The artist is confirmed by the 
vitality and importance of his conviction, so that he finds it almost a 
frustration to confine it within the limitations imposed by normally accepted 
standards, which he feels may sterilize his thought and feeling. This steriliza- 
tion set in in France toward the end of the sixteenth century when Agrippa 
d’Aubigné wrote his Tragiques. It was even worse when he published the 
poem in 1616, for by that time French poetry had fallen under the influence 
of Malherbe; taste was now imposed by the men who went up to Paris 
and bowed to the etiquette of the court rather than by those who lived in 
the country and made their beds on the camping ground. In the sixteenth 
century Paris was foreign; in the seventeenth, it was Mecca. Few men of 
the classical age could have written of the commencement of a major poetical 
work as d’Aubigné did in his Mémoires: “. . . estant au lict de ses blessures, 
et mesmes les chirurgiens les tenants douteuses, fit escrire sous soy par le juge 
du lieu, les premieres clauses de ses Jragiques.’"t In this short statement 
d’Aubigné already attested his baroque allegiance. 

Unable to act because of his wounds, d’Aubigné meant his poem to act 
for him, for he regarded poetry in the same spirit as he regarded life: Les 
Tragiques was for him a moving creation rather than a finished work of 
art, serving the same purpose as life itself in the same manner as life itself. 
As his life was dedicated to the continuing destruction of his enemies, so 
{-~ Tragiques is a poem meant to overwhelm rather than to persuade, draw- 
ing its inspiration from a heart dedicated to unlimited Calvinist victory in 
France. When d’Aubigné said that poetically he was a follower of the 
Pléiade, he meant the purposeful aspect of the Pléiade as expressed by Ron- 
sard in his satires and by du Bellay in Les Regrets. As du Bellay said in Les 
Regrets, “Je me contenteray de simplement escrire/Ce que la passion seulement 





1. Agrippa d’Aubigné, Mémoires, ed. Ludovic Lalanne (Paris, 1889), p. 1. 
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me fait dire” (iv. Il. 8-9), so d’Aubigné declared, “Je m’advance au labeur 
avec cette asseurance/Que, plus riche & moins beau, j’escris fidellement/D’un 
style qui ne peut enrichir l’argument” (Les Feux, Il. 50-52). He might also 
have agreed with du Bellay’s, “J’escry naivement tout ce qu’au coeur me 
touche” (xxi. |. 6) and with Sidney’s, “ ‘Fool, said my muse to me, ‘look in 
thy heart, and write.’ ” 

What was in d’Aubigné’s heart was of course not the same thing as what 
was in du Bellay’s or Sidney’s, for informing him was that Huguenot God 
who had descended upon him and commanded him to serve the good cause 
by destroying the Antichrists of France, the persecutors of the chosen people 
of the Lord. Under the directive of this inspiration, Les Tragiques is a 
polemical invective reply to the enemies of the Almighty and uses any 
means available for the accomplishment of d’Aubigné’s purpose, including 
the literary precedents of his enemies themselves. Acquainted with the 
Pléiade as he was, d’Aubigné felt quite justified in turning to the Catholic 
Ronsard for an example of that invective style which informs so much of 
Les Tragiques. In the Remonstrance au peuple de France, Ronsard had 
called upon God to strike the Huguenots: “Ne les puniras-tu Souverain 
Createur?/ Tiendras-tu leur party? veux-tu que l’on t’appelle/Le Seigneur des 
Larrons et le Dieu de querelle?” (Il. 34-36). D’Aubigné replies in the same 
terms in Miseres: 


Cette bande meurtriere à boire nous convie 
Le vin de ton courroux; boiront-ils point la lie? 
Ces verges, qui sur nous s’esgayent comm’au jeu, 
Sales de nostre sang vont-elles pas au feu? 
Chastie en ta douceur, punis en ta furie 
L’escapade aux aigneaux, des loups la boucherie; 
Distingue pour les deux (comme tu l’as promis) 
La verge à tes enfans, la barre aux ennemis (Il. 1281-1288). 


In his Continuation du discours des miseres de ce temps, Ronsard attacked 
Geneva: “Miserable sejour de toute apostasie,/D’opiniastreté, d’orgueil et 
d’heresie” (Il. 323-324). D’Aubigné answered by castigating the Jesuits: 
“Voila vostre Evangile 6 vermine Espagnolle,/Je dis vostre Evangile, engeance 
de Loyole” (Miseres, IL 1241-1242). In this style at least d’Aubigné did 
indeed follow the Pléiade, although by the time Les Tragiques was published 
the Pléiade was long dead. For d’Aubigné, however, the baroque elements 
of the Pléiade (which may also be seen in Les Regrets) were worthy of 
continuation in the good fight. 
D’Aubigné’s baroque confession occurs in lines 59-77 of Princes: 


Si quelqu’un me reprend que mes vers eschauffez 
Ne sont rien que de meurtre & de sang estoffez, 
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Qu’on n’y lit que fureur, que massacre, que rage, 
Qwhorreur, mal-heur, poison, trahison & carnage, 
Je luy respons: ami, ces mots que tu reprens 
Sont les vocables d’art de ce que j’entreprens. 


Ce siecle, autre en ses moeurs, demande un autre style. 


The “autre style” is of course the style demanded by his subject, a style 
which to his mind contrasted directly with the preciosity of the insincere love 
poetry which occupied the efforts of his contemporaries and which had already 
degenerated into verbal tricks with Desportes. 

That d’Aubigné could write smooth and delicate verse in standard amatory 
fashion he had already proved in his sonnets to Diane. That kind of mean- 
ingless delicacy and finesse had to be put aside, however, in favor of truthful, 
heartfelt power and conviction. Artistic beauty, d’Aubigné now felt, must 
be sacrificed to vital truth. If this meant that he had to be crudely direct, 
crudely direct he would be, as in lines 393-397 of Miseres: 


Les Reistres m’ont tué par faute de viande, 

Ni pouvant ni fournir ni ouir leur demande. 
D'un coup de coutelats l’un d’eux m’a emporté 
Ce bras que vous voyez pres du lict à costé; 
Jai au travers du corps deux balles de pistolle. 


As he said, these were songs which “nous avortons . . . au milieu des 
armees,” not “. . . de Thessalie aux mignardes vallees” (Miseres, ll. 69-70), 
pretty as the latter might be. D’Aubigné’s attempt in the lines I have quoted 
—and there are many more which one could cite in this connection—was 
primarily to shock the reader into active realization. This was not “to teach 
through delight” but to demand through power, in true baroque fashion 
to move the reader in the sense of exciting him internally, to impress him 
through an unrelenting application of dynamic force, so that the reader 
would himself go beyond the bounds of the poem into action for the cause 
to which d’Aubigné had so completely dedicated himself. This is true 
“baroquery,” for the baroque—especially as practiced by d’Aubigné—never 
was interested in pleasing the reader. In his images, for example, d’Aubigné 
was obsessed rather than calculating, in spite of the controlled effect which 
analysis reveals. In the fashion of Donne, d’Aubigné wrung his images for 
all they were worth, simply because he could not let go of his passion to 
convince the reader (one is tempted to say auditor, for there is much oratory 
in d’Aubigné’s style). One of these images is that of a woman’s breasts, 
which he uses in Miseres again and again both as a symbol for France 
as a mother who nourishes her children (Il. 90-96, 99-100, 125, 130, 570-576) 
and literally as an example of the horrors that have been visited upon the 
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people of France during the terror of the civil wars (IL 352, 422, 512, 523- 
526). Like all baroque writers d’Aubigné was pushing an image to its 
abstract limits while keeping it within the context of personal reference, so 
that the reader could not escape either the literal statement or the logical 
symbolic implication no matter what the cast of that reader’s mind, be it 
individual and sympathetic or large and intellectual. In either case the 
image was meant to work. Furthermore, by the time d’Aubigné has finished 
with his image a fusion has occurred in the reader’s mind, so that there is 
no distinction between the individual qua individual and the individual qua 
symbol. It is in this fusion, it seems to me, that the genius of baroque art 
reached its greatest heights, and it is precisely toward this end that 
d’Aubigné piled up his metaphors and similes, using anything that came to 
hand to make himself absolutely clear. In Miseres, for example, France is 
first compared to a mother, then to a giant, then to a boat: 


Je veux peindre la France une mere affligee 
Qui est entre ses bras de deux enfans chargee (Il. 97-98). 


Je pense encores voir un monstreux geant 
Qui va de braves mots les hauts Cieux outrageant (Il. 134-135) 


La France donc encor est pareille au vaisseau 
Qui outragé des vents, des rochers et de l’eau, 
Loge deux ennemis. . . . (Il. 179-181). 


The point of all three comparisons is the same: how the state of France 
is being destroyed through civil war. But the statement must be constantly 
reinforced, dinned in so thoroughly that the reader will carry it subconsciously 
in his memory throughout the poem, for d’Aubigné’s dedication could allow 
none of his details to be forgotten. 

It is because of this absolute conviction that d’Aubigné uses another 
strikingly pervasive image, that of the law. The law was particularly impor- 
tant to him as a member of the Elect, the new Chosen People who replaced 
the Hebrews of the Old Testament. Like the Hebrews, d’Aubigné lived 
with this law given by God. Unfortunately, God’s law was in direct conflict 
with the corrupt man-made law which infected France. So d’Aubigné must 
become a barrister summing up his righteous case for the higher law, that 
is, for God, and a soldier attacking the diseased courts of the land. We 
find the image occurring in lines 233-235, 589-592, 1113-1116, 1165-1172, 
1217-1240 of Miseres and in the final prayer which ends this book. In 
Princes the image occurs in lines 391-393, 447-448, 459, 525-550, 585-598, 
and 713-716. It is also the basic image which underlies all of La Chambre 
Dorée and of Jugement. In almost every instance d’Aubigné’s intention is 
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to emphasize what he considered the function of law, judgment. The image 
becomes a reminder of d’Aubigné’s Calvinist faith and iterates the purpose 
of the poem by ringing constant variations on the certainty of the inevitable 
punishment that will be visited upon the enemies of God, a punishment that 
he will detail in the last book of Les Tragiques, Jugement, which begins with 
the words: “Baisse donc, ETERNEL, tes hauts cieux pour descendre,/Frappe 
les monts cornus, fay-les fumer & fendre.” In the case of this image, we have 
the typical baroque exaggerative repetition whose aim is to overwhelm. 

Repetition is only one of the devices of the baroque poet, however. 
D’Aubigné was also aware that emphasis may be achieved by the accumulation 
of striking physical detail. In such detail he was remarkably realistic, as for 
example the episode in Miseres of the mother eating her child at the siege 
of Paris (IL 495 ff) and the description of the law court in La Chambre 
Dorée (Il. 233 ff). In neither of these passages was poetic elaboration any 
part of his method. The emphasis is on the direct and the clear (the same 
method as that of the contemporary paintings of the tortured Christ whose 
blood appears really to flow). It is the same method as that used by Dickens 
and Zola—baroque writers if there ever were any—and directed toward 
the same propagandistic end. There is a torturing clarity in these lines that 
is unforgettable. Poetic elaboration in the style of Desportes or classical 
restraint in the style of the seventeenth century would detract from rather 
than add to the effect that d’Aubigné wanted to produce. In this sense, the 
baroque poet is a realist concerned with the physical description of events 
and situations, no matter what they may be, which will impress his point. 

None of this is to say, however, that d’Aubigné, in spite of his passion and 
purpose, ever lost control of his material. Les Tragiques as a whole is con- 
structed according to a plan which, although asymmetrical, is meant to serve 
the author’s propagandistic aim. The baroque poet is never excessive merely 
for the sake of excess. What appears to be excess is a part of the purposive 
design, which like the images is aimed at the reader’s sensibility rather than 
at his intellect. (D’Aubigné was not one to give his enemies an even break 
in Les Tragiques, although he could do so in his more or less dispassionate 
treatment of the same subject in his Histoire universel, since in the latter 
he donned a humanist’s robes and discarded his partisan’s sword.) 


The plan of Les Tragiques is, 1 think, as follows: 


Book I, Miseres: general picture of the state of France and Huguenotism, 
that is, the introduction. 


Book II, Princes, and Book III, La Chambre Dorée: specification of worldly 
miseries and their causes. 
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Book IV, Les Feux, and Book V, Les Fers: specification of religious miseries 
and their causes. 


Book VI, Vengeances: the turning point, for here the Huguenots begin to 
come into glory; it is shown that mundane victory and religious persecution 
do not guarantee eternal glory. 


Book VII, Jugement: the threads are tied together and the poem is carried 
to a climax by the victory of d’Aubigné’s party and the degradation of his 
opposition. 


It is clear that the work as a whole is not balanced; indeed, the only books 
which complement each other are Books IV and VI. A balance could have 
been achieved, of course, within the seven-part structure, but for obvious 
reasons d’Aubigné chose not to do so. It was surely no accident, by the way, 
that d’Aubigné decided upon the number seven for his plan, in view of the 
peculiar significance of this number for the Chosen People. 

As it is not classical, so it is equally obvious that Les Tragiques is not 
Dantesque; it is rather a baroque statement, in the same sense that Revelations 
is a baroque statement. Indeed, Plattard has called it a Protestant Apoca- 
lypse.? 

Although the work as a whole is not a balanced one, yet d’Aubigné was 
sufficiently acquainted with the principles of rhetoric to know that balance 
might at times serve his ends. The pattern he used may be illustrated by 
the following passages: 


. . . Ce feu menace et promet à la terre, 
Louche, pasle ou flambant, peste, famine ou guerre (Miseres, Il. 713-714). 


Chastie en ta douceur, punis en ta furie 

L’escapade aux aigneaux, des loups la boucherie (Miseres, Il. 1285-1286) 
Sois au prince, à l’ami, & au serviteur comme 

Tel qu’à l’ange, à toi mesme, & tel qu’on doit à l’homme; 

Ce que tu as sur toi, aux costez, au dessous, 

Te trouve bien servant, chaud ami, seigneur doux (Princes, Il. 1415-1418). 

As is clear, the balance served the same purpose as the images; to keep 
constantly before the reader’s mind those matters which d’Aubigné thought 
of prime importance. The passage from Princes cited above illustrates this 
effect particularly strikingly. The balance is not of that simple Popean kind 
which plays off line against line or phrase against phrase in the same line. 
D’Aubigné is one of the few authors who seemed capable of handling the 
principle in vertical rather than horizontal fashion, so that vertical lines could 


2. Jean Plattard, Agrippa d'Aubigné (Paris, 1931), p. 55. 
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be drawn joining the terms, giving the reader the feeling that he is seeing 
the corresponding terms simultaneously: prince ange, ami toi mesme, serviteur 
l'homme, toi servant, costez ami, au dessous seigneur doux. The balance for 
d’Aubigné is thus not static but partakes of that baroque characteristic of 
dynamism; it is a simultaneity which joins in movement in order to accomplish 
the same emphatic purpose which lay behind all his work in the minutest 
details. 

In the same fashion, d’Aubigné reverses the logical order of thought, again 
to strike the reader as hard as he can, as the following passages (the first 
three from Princes and the last two from La Chambre Dorée) show: 


Et où le bon ne peut sans mort, sans repentance (1. 847). 
D’assembler, de cercher les esprits plus habiles (1. 959). 
Hai & cognoi le vice avant qu'il soit venu (I. 1381). 


L’un veille un regne entier, une ville, un chasteau (1. 27). 
Corbeaux courans aux morts & aux gibets en joye (I. 577). 


Instead of leading up to his point gently and logically, d’Aubigné insists 
upon forcing it upon the reader’s attention immediately. It is in this, as 
well as in his images and vocabulary, that the basic violence of Les Tragiques 
consists. 

Even in the use of classical and biblical allusion d’Aubigné practiced the 
same principles as those which lay behind his use of images and the tricks 
of his style. Again he meant to overwhelm. For example, lines 843-852 
of Miseres, a mere nine lines, refer to: Antheus, the Cretan Bull, the Hydra 
heads, the Numean lion, Pharoah, Antiochus, Herod, Cinna, Perillus, Caesar, 
Sulla, and Nero; and lines 90-94 of Princes, a mere four lines, refer to: 
Sardanapalus, Caesar, Sinon, Nero, Trajan, Thais, Lucretius, Achilles, and 
Thersites. 

In nothing does d’Aubigné hesitate. If we are made uneasy, if we are 
upset, so much the better, for this is precisely the reaction that the baroque 
poet wishes of us. So imbued was d’Aubigné with this Old Testament 
prophetic spirit that his original title for Jugement was Dan, the Hebrew 
word for judgment. In the Histoire universel he mentions “Dan” as a 
book which lists the punishments visited upon the persecutors of Israel (I, 
pp. 228-230). These prophets did not mean to soothe or to delight, but to 
arouse and to demand. D’Aubigné had been placed by God among the 
company of the new Chosen who derived from these prophets and whose 
deepest Christian tenets were expressed in Revelations, a book which com- 
bines all the types of poetry and all the rhetorical tricks which d’Aubigné 
found particularly to his liking in Les Tragiques. In one book alone, Miseres, 
he moves from the didacticism of lines 197 ff. through the invective satire 
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of lines 747 ff. to the mysticism of the final prayer to God which begins 
with line 1269. This, too, is a part of that “baroquery” which informs his 
work. 


D’Aubigné thus serves as an exemplar of the baroque prophetic and revela- 
tory spirit and practice which marshalled all forces to the end of inflaming 
the heart and overwhelming the mind. The baroque is the style par excellence 
which insists upon the vitality of conviction and the necessity to serve that 
conviction, which never indulges in elaboration for the sake of elaboration 
nor in tricks for the sake of tricks (the pitfall of the rococo). That is to 
say that d’Aubigné as a baroque poet was also a preacher who considered 
himself of less importance than the message he felt impelled to communicate. 
He faltered only when he thought of his own smallness in the face of the 
eternal truth with which his book is concerned; hence, he ends Les Tragiques 
with these lines: 


Chetif, je ne puis plus approcher de mon ceil 

L’ceil du ciel; je ne puis supporter le soleil. 

Encor tout esbloui, en raisons je me fonde 

Pour de mon ame voir la grand’ ame du monde. 

Sçavoir ce qu’on ne sçait & qu'on ne peut sçavoir, 

Ce que n’a oui l'oreille & que l'œil n’a peu voir; 

Mes sens n’ont plus de sens, l'esprit de moy s’envole, 

Le coeur ravi se taist, ma bouche est sans parole: 

Tout meurt, l’ame s'enfuit, & reprenant son lieu 

Exstatique se pasme au giron de son Dieu (Il. 1211-1218). 


D’Aubigné’s hope was that the reader would be left with the same im- 
pression, for he was ever aware that his form could not contain his feeling, 
no matter what devices he may have used. Thus, the final effect, as he indi- 
cates in these last lines, is that of a reaching out beyond the bounds even 
of conscious intention to a meaning incapable of being contained even within 
the author himself, much less in the work. Like all baroque works, Les 
Tragiques pushes the reader beyond itself, so that the work becomes eva- 
nescent, and the active life which the reader is supposed to attain is the reality. 
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portant part in his poetic universe, raison and réverie. 
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Of HE REVALUATION of Théophile’s poetry during the past twenty or 
ig thirty years does not seem to have led critics or historians of literature 

to a very close scrutiny of the most puzzling aspects of it. It has 
been comparatively easy for the anthologists to praise him, rather unre- 
servedly, on the basis of some delightful extracts, taken mostly from La 
Solitude or La Maison de Sylvie. There is no doubt that the charm of Théo- 
phile’s best known lines coincides very well with our present taste for “quaint” 
poetry and that this quaintness becomes automatically associated with the 
general characteristics of a period which we have lately found particularly 
fascinating: the Baroque Age. But whatever the reasons we have for liking 
Théophile’s poetry, it is far from easy to face the inevitable problem: is 


I do not propose to answer such a large question but to mention a few 
points which might lead to a better understanding of Théophile’s position 
as a baroque poet. As there does not seem to be any possible agreement 
as to the exact meaning of the word baroque when applied to a particular 
kind of poetry, I am using the word rather loosely in the connotation most 
generally accepted. It is in fact a convenient way to refer to that crisis of 
sensibility which we are by now accustomed to view as a European phe- 


Nobody would deny that the Late Renaissance was a period of crisis and 
accordingly marked by an atmosphere of conflicts, disorder and uncertainty 
of values. This uncertainty of values seems to me very much reflected in 
the attitude of Théophile towards his own problems of poetic creation, and 
more especially in connection with two concepts which played a very im- 


His art poétique, the well-known Elégie à une Dame,’ has been discussed 
mainly in order to assess the scope of the opposition between Théophile and 


1. All references are to the Oeuvres poétiques de Théophile de Viau, ed. Jeanne 
Streicher, TLF, 1951. I have kept the punctuation but modernized the spelling, 
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Malherbe, modern critics coming to the conclusion that probably the only 
difference of principle was that Théophile asserted the poet’s right to display 
a lack of connection in the structure of his poem: “Je ne veux point unir 
le fil de mon sujet.” But there is a significant aspect of this art poétique 
which seems to have been very much overlooked: a kind of thoughtful 
hesitation about what the true values presiding over poetic creation should 
be, a sort of groping movement towards a complex blend of different qualities. 

It would be tempting to see in Théophile a scornful rejection of reason 
as he blames those who lay too much emphasis on it: 


Vous entendez le poids, le sens, la liaison, 
Et n’avez en jugeant pour but que la raison; 


And one might easily deduce that to raison the poet prefers réverie: 
Méditer à loisir, rêver tout à mon aise, 


But is there in fact a well-defined opposition between raison and réverie? 
Another passage from the same elegy suggests that poetic creation should be 
a compromise, a balance perhaps between memory, judgement and imagina- 
tion: 


Il y faut par miracle être fol sagement, 
Confondre la mémoire avec le jugement, 
Imaginer beaucoup . 


Does mémoire refer to the associations which will come haphazard to the 
poet’s mind? Are we to interpret imaginer as relating to the very conscious 
and disciplined activity of the mind which Coleridge calls imagination? Or, 
to use again the well-known distinction, connect this verb imaginer with 
fancy, which would fit better the freakish, unconnected characteristic ot the 
poet’s réverie? The lines certainly imply that reason, in the form of judge- 
ment, should check the process of poetic creation; they imply also the para- 
doxical, miraculous, chance quality of a satisfactory achievement. 

If we leave the Elégie à une Dame and turn to the rest of Théophile’s 
poetry, we shall find not only that the words raison, fantaisie, and réverie 
recur frequently, but also that it is extremely difficult to see the kind of rela- 
tionships, and even more so the hierarchy of values, which the poet establishes 
between reason and fancy. Of course the concept of reason is a shifting 
one and, although the word raison is a key word in the literature of the 
seventeenth century in France, it certainly had a different connotation for 
each writer. 

In Théophile, raison is very much connected with his attitude as a 
libertin and seems to refer to the free use of the faculty which enables man 
to distinguish what is true and what is not. It is at times no more than a 
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kind of rough common sense, as for instance when Théophile questions the 
sacrosanctity of the classical tradition, 

“La sotte antiquité nous a laissé des fables 

Qu'un homme de bon sens ne croit point recevables.” 
Moreover he considers that these ancient gods who have occupied such an un- 
challenged position in the poetry of the sixteenth century are no longer 
relevant to the sensibility of his own age. 

But the interesting point is that what reason scorns and discards, fancy takes 
up again. Mythological deities inhabit the poetic universe of Théophile. The 
gods, it is true, are dethroned and deprived of their power, even the power 
of symbolizing human feelings, but they retain a decorative value, a harmless 
loveliness. As a rule, the poet chooses them among deities of inferior ranks, 
tritons or naiads, and they are made to perform menial but useful tasks. Their 
existence is entirely dependent on the fancy of the poet who gives them a 
voice or a face and plays with them as much as he likes. He may decide 
to give a dryad the features of his mistress, “Approche, approche 6 ma Dry- 
ade,” or to conjure up hairy tritons in the pool where Sylvie is fishing. 

There is a kind of obedient complicity on the part of all these mythological 
creatures. They appear when the poet needs an unexpected touch of grace 
or mystery, and this does not go without the ironical suggestion that the 
poet is perfectly familiar with their whereabouts: 

De cette source une Naiade, 
Tous les soirs ouvre le portail 
De sa demeure de cristal, 
Et nous chante une sérénade. 
Reason, for Théophile, is more than common sense. It is in many ways 
related to his philosophy of life, to what is called his naturalisme. His reason 
tells him that the external world exists, because our senses acknowledge its 
reality as well as our own reality: 
Nous avons des yeux et des mains; 
Les Dieux ne sont que des nuages. 
To stress the overwhelming importance of sensation is undoubtedly for 
Théophile to express a most reasonable way of looking at the world, as well 
as a fair attitude of gratefulness towards nature: 
Dieu nous a tant donné de divertissements, 
Nos sens trouvent en eux tant de ravissements. 
Any reader of Théophile’s poetry cannot help being struck by the recurrent 
mention of individual sense impressions : 
Je vois, j'entends . .. 


Je sens les fleurs au bord de l’eau, 
Je prends le frais qui les humecte 
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But here again fancy steps in, and round each individual sensation will collect 
pleasant associations belonging to a purely imaginary and arbitrary world. 
Nevertheless, the starting point of the réverie is always solidly rooted in the 
reality of the outside world. In that respect Théophile’s réverie is very 
different from the typical romantic réverie in which dream is the starting 
point and therefore imposes on the poet’s mind an unreal vision of the world. 
Théophile may dream of an unattainable paradise as in the poem Lettre a 
son frére. This paradise is built upon actuai experience: the taste of apricots, 
the red colour of pomegranates, the sight of a peasant asleep on a sheaf of 
corn. We are not carried into a dreamland which substitutes for reality its 
own vaporous scenery. Underneath the wildest flights of fancy we perceive 
the immediate contact with the concrete world and this can only spring from 
first-hand observation and experienced sensuality. 

This basically rational approach to external nature may well appear extreme- 
ly limited and short-sighted, as the poet is concerned with individual sensa- 
tions: hence the impression of a myopic and disconnected vision we derive 
from his poems. 

This strange fragmentation of experience does not affect space only but 
time as well and this is particularly noticeable in Théophile’s treatment of 
love. Love in Théophile would deserve a very thorough study, as there is 
perhaps nobody in the seventeenth century, not even La Fontaine, who writes 
better poetry on this theme. Part of the originality and value of Théophile’s 
attitude to love rests on a reasonable approach to love: the poet seems par- 
ticularly concerned with establishing a clear distinction between what is a 
true, genuine experience of love and what is a spurious convention, obviously 
contrary to fact. For instance, eternal love is a fallacy: 

Cloris, pour ce petit moment 
D’une volupté frénétique, 
Crois-tu que mon esprit se pique 
De t’aimer éternellement? 
Our experience of love, far from being organized inside a pattern of timeless 
rigidity, is essentially made up of “moments.” The moment may be that of 
physical ecstasy or on the contrary a moment of chaste and peaceful contem- 
plation : 
J'aime à te regarder et d’être tout un jour 
Mourant auprès de toi sans te parler d'amour. 
It may also be the transition from ardent love to indifference, thus revealing 
the inescapable uncertainty of our sentimental life: 


. Car ces vers sont témoins 
Que je ne l'aime plus, puisque je l'aime moins. 


This acute sense of the short-lived quality of passion, of the shifting moods 
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of the lover, this penetrating and critical attitude towards the real problems 
of love at times enables Théophile to transcend the usual jerkiness of his 
thought and style and to write a carefully constructed poem. In the elegy 
Cloris, lorsque je songe en te voyant si belle the various shifts in tone, reflecting 
the complexity of love, are ironically contrasted and built up into an extremely 
powerful argument. 


Thus, as far as Théophile’s exploration of our experience of love is con- 
cerned, the part played by reason appears to be an intellectual effort to 
examine the reality of our feelings with an honest clearsightedness. But, once 
the poet has asserted that, reasonably and objectively, we cannot expect from 
love more than a few privileged moments, peaceful, playful or bewildering; 
he turns to fancy in order to enhance these precarious fleeting moments with 
an entirely subjective value. 


For a moment the lover will feel his own being passionately absorbed in 
the object of his love, as is suggested by the bold conceit of the poet’s soul 
being woven into the web of a woman’s hair, “Mon âme entrelassée avecques 
ses cheveux.” Because our feelings are constantly threatened by time and the 
uncertainty of our moods, love must be surrounded by tender care, delicate 
handling and the magic touch of fancy. Therefore Théophile walks on tiptoe 
towards the bed where his mistress lies asleep and conjures up the most 
decorative images to express the soft gentleness of her breathing: 


La rose en rendant son odeur, 

Le soleil donnant son ardeur, 

Diane et le char qui la traine, 

Une Naïade dedans l’eau 

Et les Grâces dans un tableau 

Font plus de bruit que ton haleine. 


This elaborate pattern of sensations, associations, mythological fancies, bringing 
together things which are all completely silent, allows Théophile to translate 
his loving praise by what I would call an ultra-hyperbolical statement: “font 
plus de bruit que ton haleine.” 


The same tender concern leads the poet to give an original twist to the old 
device of pathetic fallacy. In his poetry, pathetic fallacy is no longer the 
mechanical and dull convention according to which nature is automatically in 
sympathy with the poet’s feelings. By a kind of arbitrary power the poet 
compels nature to be in tune with the lovers’ present mood: 


Car je veux que les vents respectent nos discours 
Et que chaque ruisseau plus vitement s’enfuie 
De devant tes regards de peur qu'il ne t’ennuie. 
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Thus the brutal pessimistic realisation of what human love amounts to is 
compensated by these flights into réverie, into a universe where everything is 
possible, even the total complicity of nature and of the gods, since fancy 
reigns supreme. 

These brief remarks on the interplay of reason and fancy in Théophile 
cannot lead to definite conclusions and | will only put forward some tentative 
suggestions. Reason appears to be the side of our mind which, unimpaired by 
prejudice or ready-made attitudes, can test what is real and genuine in our 
experience of life. This is, in fact, in keeping both with the spirit of free 
criticism which we find in the libertins and with the tendency towards the 
clear-sighted probing of “l’4me humaine” which was to be the task of the 
moralist later in the century. Whatever the value of these critical faculties, 
the results achieved by reason in Théophile’s poetry seem strangely negative. 
We are left with a dislocated reality; space and time have split and there is 
no effort on the part of the poet to organise individual sensations or discon- 
nected moments into some kind of order or hierarchy. Reason in Théophile 
has nothing to do with that function of our intellect which we also call reason 
and which is constantly busy with introducing a logical pattern into the 
apparent chaos of things. Nor do we find in him the creative imagination 
which could supply the connection between the heterogeneous elements of 
our experience. Sensation, which is so important in his poems, proves a tool 
of very limited value. Because some of his most delightful lines derive their 
charm from a graceful interplay of sensations, 


“Préte-moi ton sein pour y boire 
Des odeurs qui m’enivreront,” 


he has been seen as a forerunner of Baudelaire. But there is no indication in 
his poetry that he has thought of the real value of the “correspondances”: a 
way of exploring the complexity of man’s sensibility and of stating the funda- 
mental unity of this sensibility. 

I would not ascribe to creative imagination Théophile’s réveries. Imagination 
supposes such an interaction of dream and reality that we cannot separate 
them. On the contrary, in Théophile’s poetry the dream elements remain 
apart from reality, constituting a world ruled by the arbitrary, gratuitous 
laws which are those of fairy tales. This is perhaps the most serious split of 
all in this poetic universe. Shall we say that Théophile could only belong to 
an age which oscillated constantly between reality and illusion? Shall we 
explain Théophile’s shortcomings—the lack of structure in so many poems, 
the mechanical jerkiness of so many lines—by his inability to co-ordinate 
fragmentary but valuable experiences otherwise than by a network of fanciful 
dreams? 
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Sometimes, “par miracle” as he would say, structure and co-ordination 
appear, as in his masterpiece, the elegy I mentioned, Cloris lorsque je 
songe... 

Strangely enough, structure and co-ordination are precisely what in Malherbe 
constitute the work of reason and what is lacking in him is the immediate 
contact with the chaotic reality of experience, so that his masterpieces are 
due to another kind of “miracle”: a happy inspiration which leads the poet 
to choose a worthwhile commonplace instead of an unreal conventional theme. 
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Théophile Gautier juge de Théophile Viau et 
de Saint-Amant 


Pierre Guédenet 


ES PAGES sur Théophile et Saint-Amant font partie des Grotesques, 

titre que Gautier choisit en jouant sur le sens du mot, suggérant à la 

fois l'oubli où étaient tombés les originaux de cette galerie de portraits 
et le caractère burlesque de la personnalité ou de l’oeuvre de certains d’entre 
eux. 

Théophile de Viau n’est point burlesque; son ami Saint-Amant voulut 
l'être; il est à propos cependant de les considérer ensemble. La mort précoce 
de Théophile n’empéche pas qu’ils n’appartiennent à la même génération, 
Théophile né en 1590, Saint-Amant en 1594. Gautier les unit dans Les 
Grotesques, notant l'influence qu’exerça Théophile sur Saint-Amant. Le 
poème de Saint-Amant célébrant la gloire de Théophile, publié en tête de 
l'édition de 1627 des oeuvres de ce dernier, témoigne de son admiration. 
Des poèmes aussi proches, de titre et de ton, que La Solitude et Le Soleil 
levant de Saint-Amant et La Solitude et Le Matin de Théophile, où jusqu’à 
des vers semblent avoir passé d’une oeuvre à l’autre, attestent les rapports des 
deux écrivains. 

Gautier, partant d’un badinage sur le prénom dont le poète signe son 
Epistre au lecteur dans Pédition de 1621, en vient à présenter sérieusement 
Théophile de Viau, comme le théoricien, suivi dans la pratique par Saint- 
Amant, d’une révolution littéraire, identique dans ses principes et ses buts à 
celle de la jeune génération romantique en ces années où Gautier écrivait 
en feuilleton Les Grotesques. Gautier n’hésite pas à rapprocher de Lamartine, 
Hugo, Musset, Vigny, Nodier ce qu’il découvre en Théophile et Saint-Amant, 
de fantaisie, de “fantastique” et de sentiment de la nature. 

Même à la date de 1833 où Gautier écrit Les Grotesques, cela paraît une 
vue bien étroite du Romantisme que d’en reconnaître l’essence dans la verve 
des poèmes bachiques de Saint-Amant, l'apparition, marquée au coin de la 
plaisanterie et bien dénuée de frisson et de mystère, de quelques spectres noc- 
turnes, et les calmes paysages que les deux poètes se plaisent à décrire. Le 
Gautier romantique qui s'exprime en ces jugements, c’est celui de la rue du 
Doyenné, et qui pressent déjà en lui-même l’évolution qui l’amènera à la 
poésie et à l'esthétique des Emaux et Camées. 
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Ce faisant, Gautier rejette Théophile et Saint-Amant vers le 16e siècle, au- 
quel, comme Sainte-Beuve, il cherche à relier le Romantisme, et dont, dans 
l’article sur Théophile, il fait l’enthousiaste panégyrique, en en exaltant le 
gout du détail concret, de la couleur, et du pittoresque. Dans cette perspective, 
Théophile et Saint-Amant sont fils de la Renaissance, et les héros de la lutte 
contre l’action maléfique du mauvais génie que fut Malherbe. Cette vue 
aussi schématique que dramatique ne rend guère compte du point de l’évolution 
littéraire que représentent Théophile et Saint-Amant. 

Certes, la truculence de Saint-Amant, se complaisant à se peindre en gros 
mangeur et grand buveur, la verve de la Rome ridicule, du Poète crotté, de 
La Chambre du débauché, ou des satires de Théophile, les sonnets amoureux 
de l’un et de l’autre peuvent se rapprocher sur bien des points de Rabelais, 
que Saint-Amant nomme à plus d’une reprise, des croquis incisifs de Du 
Bellay, et de la poésie galante de la Pléiade, mais il n’est pas moins évident 
qu’ils ont reçu cet héritage par l’intermédiare du robuste Mathurin Régnier, 
de Desportes au raffinement alambiqué et du cavalier Marini, riche en “con- 
cetti,’ dont les réminiscences aussi bien que les noms apparaissent à mainte 
reprise dans l’oeuvre des deux écrivains. 

De la part de Gautier, c’est encore plus fausser le sens de leur oeuvre 
que de prétendre voir en eux les artisans d’une révolte contre Malherbe, et de 
fermer les yeux sur les attaches qu’ils ont avec les écrivains de la génération 
pré-classique et classique. 

Rien dans leur oeuvre n’indique qu’ils aient voulu s'opposer 4 Malherbe, 
ni même qu’ils en aient senti le besoin. Les vers, où Théophile se refuse à 
suivre Malherbe, ont fière allure, il est vrai, mais ils ne sont une critique 
que des écrivains dénués de talent et imitateurs serviles de Malherbe. Ce 
n’est pas en ennemis que Théophile et Saint-Amant dédaignent de se faire les 
disciples de ce dernier, c’est en égaux par le génie. Ils se suffisent à eux-mêmes, 
sans rogner pour autant sur ladmiration qu’ils expriment nettement et de 
façon répétée pour Malherbe, au point même que Saint-Amant ne voit pas de 
plus beau compliment à faire à Théophile que d'imaginer Ronsard et Malherbe 
à la fois Paccueillant au Parnasse. Saint-Amant se sent lui-même si moderne 
que le point de la préface de son oeuvre sur lequel il s’appesantit le plus est 
son indépendance à l’égard de tous les écrivains du passé et le mérite qu’il 
s’adjuge de n’avoir jamais imité personne. 

Il en est de même de Théophile qui dans le Fragment d'une histoire co- 
mique rejette l’art et la mythologie démodés de Ronsard avec bien plus de 
violence qu’il ne refuse de s’asservir à Malherbe. Ailleurs, dans une élégie où 
il repousse la prière qui lui avait été faite d’écrire des poèmes amoureux pour 
le compte de quelqu'un d’autre, il se moque de façon mordante des formules 
galantes encore à la mode depuis la Pléiade. 
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L’oeuvre de ces deux écrivains donne raison à leur fière conviction d’être 


modernes. Ce n’est pas seulement 4 Scarron que Saint-Amant ouvre la voie, 
en inventant le burlesque, comme il se vante de l’avoir fait dans la Rome 
ridicule, et comme Pellisson lui en reconnait le mérite, en notant que l’Acadé- 
mie, dont il fut l’un des premiers membres, le chargea de recueillir les mots 
grotesques et burlesques. Dans la mesure très large où le burlesque de Saint- 
Amant est moins procédé de style, comme l’est après lui celui de Scarron, 
qu’expression vigoureuse d’une vision railleuse de l’homme et du contraste 
entre ses prétentions et la réalité, il annonce aussi Molière et le goût de la 
farce que Boileau dans ses satires, dans Le Lutrin, dans ses épigrammes n’arrive 
pas à masquer entièrement derrière ses déclarations d’intentions pédagogiques. 

De même, il y a dans le dialogue de Pyrame et Thisbé de Théophile, en 
dépit du vers malencontreux die la dernière scène, le seul qui soit cité par 
Boileau,’ une vigueur de pensée et une richesse de formules fermes et élo- 
quentes, qui évoquent le style de Corneille. 

Les deux poètes enfin, par la ser-ibilité et sensualité discrètes que révèlent 
leurs descriptions de la nature font penser à quelques pages de Madame de 
Sévigné, aux tableaux que trace La Fontaine dans le Songe de Vaux et 
Psyché, et aux rapides croquis de ses fables. 

Quant à la prose de Théophile dans le Traité de l'immortalité de l'âme, 
dans le Fragment d'une histoire comique et l’'Epistre d'Actéon à Diane ou le 
chasseur amoureux, elle est bien supérieure par sa simplicité nerveuse, sa 
souplesse et sa pénétration à celle de Guez de Balzac dont Théophile était 
l'aîné. Mayret dans la préface à sa publication des lettres de Théophile lui 
reconnaissait “une force d'imagination, une vivacité d’esprit et une beauté de 
style concis qui se rencontrent rarement toutes ensemble en un mesme génie.” 
Dans l’expression d’idées et l’analyse psychologique, il faut attendre Madame 
de la Fayette, La Rochefoucauld et Pascal, pour que ces éloges soient aussi 
justement mérités. 

Cependant, en dépit des liens qui attacheñt Théophile et Saint-Amant 
aux écrivains qui les suivent? autant qu’à ceux qui les précèdent, le jugement 
sévère de Boileau semble avoir été ratifié par la postérité, et l'effort de 
Gautier pour faire d’eux les héros d’une rébellion poétique contre Malherbe 
n’a pas suffi à les tirer d’un demi-oubli. Ce n’est point, toutefois, qu’ils aient 
été en retard ou en avance sur leur temps, c’est au contraire qu’ils ont été 
si plongés dans la vie turbulente de leur époque qu’ils n’ont pas pressenti, au 


1. “Ha! voici le poignard qui du sang de son maistre/S’est souillé laschement: il 
en rougit, le traistre.” 

2. Les éditions de leur oeuvre se poursuivent tout au long du 17e siécle et La Bruyére 
trouve la renommée de Théophile assez vivante pour mériter, dans Les Ouvrages 
de l'Esprit, un parallèle avec celle de Malherbe. 
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contraire de Malherbe, l’imminence des changements de la société et des 
critères de la littérature. Attachés tous deux 4 un “maistre” (le mot revient 
souvent dans leur oeuvre), Théophile au duc de Montmorency, Saint-Amant 
au Comte d’Harcourt, ils écrivent, au gré des incidents ou événements du 
jour, pour lui plaire ou plaire au cercle dans lequel ils vivent. Tout en gardant 
une engageanté liberté d’expression, ils sont, avec une fierté d'hommes d’épée, 
au service d’un grand seigneur. 


Mais au moment où ils écrivent, déjà le temps est proche où les écrivains 
regarderont du côté du roi, et où le goût des mécènes se modèlera sur celui du 
monarque. La majesté de la monarchie absolue exigera de toutes les oeuvres, 
destinées directement ou indirectement à lui rendre hommage, l’essence du 
goût que la cour ne cesse de raffiner, et une perfection de forme, ou du 
moins un effort de perfection, qui requiert l’énergie entière de l’écrivain. Les 
gentilshommes-poètes vont faire place aux écrivains de métier, tout pré- 
occupés de faire de la perfection de leur oeuvre l’ornement de la monarchie. 
Théophile et Saint-Amant, écrivant au moment où ces changements se prépar- 
ent sans s’imposer encore, trop fiers de leur place dans la société du début du 
17e siècle, vigoureuse mais fruste, et comme elle plus sensibles aux plaisirs 
de l’action qu'aux vertus de la discipline artistique, restent littérairement des 
amateurs de talent. Leur oeuvre se fond avec celle des auteurs médiocres 
qui, quasi anonymement, perpétuent, au cours des générations, la vie de genres 
et de thèmes dont se détournent les génies impatients de découvrir et d’explorer 
jusqu’au bout des voies nouvelles. Ils payent le prix de leur dédain du 
labeur littéraire; mais de temps à autre les paillettes d’indéniable talent qui 
continuent à briller chez eux attirent le regard d’un artiste, d’un Gautier qui 
se plaît à se reconnaître en eux. 
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Baroque Elements in 
Jean de Sponde’s Stances de la Mort 


Ilona Coombs 


HEN IN February 1597 Raphaél du Petit Val, a Rouen editor, secured 

the rights to publish a Recueil de diverses poésies du feu Sieur de 

Sponde que d'autres non encore imprimées, he followed the practice 

of the time which was to set a sharp distinction between secular and religious 
poetry, and separated Sponde’s poems into two groups: on the one hand the 
Amours, on the other the Stances and Sonnets de la Mort! This arbitrary 
division had the fortuitous advantage to decant, so to speak, the works of 
Sponde. For if in his occasional poems and in his love sonnets one finds some 
lines of firm texture and great beauty, as for instance at the end of sonnet V: 
“Je suis cet Actéon de ses chiens déchiré” (Amours, v, 1. 9), in general the 
secular poetry of Sponde, stemming from an artificial inspiration, is weak and 
uneven. It is in the Stances and the Sonnets de la Mort that the poet’s voice 
expresses itself freely: pure and true, both lucid and impassioned, it wavers 
between the magnetic poles of the visible and the invisible. Two quests solicit 
Sponde: a passionate search for happiness in life and a spellbound attraction 
toward death. This fluid psychological state is steadied by a fervent Christian 
faith, a combination which accounts for the paradox that Sponde’s poetry 
presents. The spiritual tension never relents and is expressed in concrete 
terms, in a spoken language, now harsh, now musical, always convincing in 
its urgent dialectic. | 
“Paradox,” “tension, 


»» «€ 


masculine style,” that is, a style often condensed 
and abrupt, are terms foreign to both the Pléiade and seventeenth-century 
classicism. They appear constantly, however, under the pen of critics like 
Alan Boase, Imbrie Buffum, Wylie Sypher or Odette de Mourgue, who have 
attempted to define the baroque style in literature. If those traits were estab- 
lished as norms, could Sponde be possibly associated to what is known of 
baroque poetry? The precise purpose of this study will be to examine the 
Stances de la Mort in the light of the categories set up by Mr. Buffum in his 





1. Sponde, Poésies, ed. Pierre Caillet (Genéve, 1949), containing “Essai sur la vie de 
Jean de Sponde 1557-1595,” by François Ruchon and “Etude sur les poésies de 
Jean de Sponde,” by Alan Boase. 
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work on Agrippa d’Aubigné: Agrippa d'Aubigné's “Les Tragiques’’ a study of 
the baroque style in poetry (New Haven, 1951). 


To begin with, the Christian inspiration in the Stances de la Mort cannot be 
fully apprehended unless one takes into consideration the movement of the 
Counter-Reformation as well as the distinctive Zeitgeist of the end of the 
sixteenth century. If the fascination of the sensual world and the physical 
horror of death are sometimes expressed by Sponde in late-medieval terms 
reminding us of Villon, “leffort de la charnelle ruse” (1. 49), “de ceste 
vermine la superbe insolence” (IL 61-62), “Tu dois purger la chair et ceste 
chair te souille” (1. 64), the resemblance does not go further. The poetry of 
Villon oscillates between sin and penance in a sheltered and stable world where 
God steers the course of human actions. Quite different, indeed, is the divided 
world of the late sixteenth century where everything has been called in 
question, where Donne’s “New Philosophy” attracts as well as alarms the 
curious-minded, where Christian humanism attempts a last desperate effort 
to reconcile irreducible metaphysical concepts. 


It is against this dynamic and changing background that Sponde’s poetry 
should be contemplated. The Stances de la Mort translate into a powerful 
motion the course of the poet’s thoughts; they unfold in spirals of intense 
energy, a typical manifestation, according to Buffum, of the baroque works 
of art. This energy, which assumes a character of propaganda in d’Aubigné 
and is thus outward bent, directs its impetus in Sponde against the poet him- 
self and his failings. The Stances are a troubled Pilgrim's Progress, a slow 
and painful preparation for death that a man passionately attached to life 
tries to complete. They ring an ominous note as they point to a possible 
cleavage between intellect and senses, a cleavage which will be fully acknow- 
ledged by Descartes in the seventeenth century. In Sponde the “dissociation 
of sensibility,” as T. S. Eliot coined it, has not yet been accomplished. Strict 
metaphysical dialectic, in which the witty paradox inherently belongs to a 
symbolism of the language, is closely woven with verbs of violence and 
horror, with a concrete imagery of martyrdom and smoking pyres. The 
Stances are swept by dark clouds, suffused with a livid light, torn by crimson 
flashes: the “Redness and Radiance” mentioned by Buffum in connection with 
Les Tragiques. The following passages illustrate this technique of light and 
shadows: “les brillans rayons de la flammeuse vie” (1 2), “L’Esprit, qui 
n’est que feu, de ses désirs m’enflamme” (1. 28), “Qui noircist ses clartez 
d’un ombrage touffu” (1 .27), “Quel beau jour en la nuit de ces affreuses 
ombres?” (I. 92). As in d’Aubigné the words “flamme,” “feu,” “fumée,” 
recur constantly. 


Next come a succession of verbs of violence and warlike metaphors: “Ces 
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partis m'ont réduit en un péril extresme” (I. 34), “Je n’embrasse rien au 
Monde que supplices” (I. 14), 
Ne crains point, mon Esprit, d’entrer en ceste lice, 


Car la chair ne combat ta puissante justice 
Que d’un bouclier de verre et d’un bras de roseau (IL 55-57). 


And further: “Il faut rompre, il faut rompre enfin ceste prison” (L 105), 
“Fondez-moi ceste chair et rompez-moi ces os:/Il faut passer vers vous à 
travers mon martyre” (Il. 130-131). One recognizes here the terribilita which 
constitutes one of the essential traits of the baroque style. 

In the midst of this struggle where the spirit tries to resist the specious 
allurements of the “charnelle ruse” (L 49), one must comment upon the 
physical and actual presence of God. The poet appeals to Him as to an 
arbiter as well as to a protector, “mon Dieu, prens parti dans ces partis toy- 
mesme,/Et je me rengeray du parti le plus fort” (IL 35-36). Of special 
interest is the fact, however, that the godhead thus summoned materializes. 
The typically baroque image of the hands of God—‘“Incarnation” in the 
Buffum categories—appears several times. Divine mercy is incarnated in 
these helping hands: “Et puis si c’est ta main qui façonna le Monde” (1. 43), 
“Viens donc et mets ta main, mon Dieu, dedans ce trouble” (1. 52), “Tu 
m’estendras ta main, mon Dieu, pour me guérir” (1. 141). 

The merveilleux chrétien is also to be found in the Stances, although less 
strikingly than in d’Aubigné. It is expressed with theatrical impact in a scene 
where the imagery appeals simultaneously to several senses—Buffum’s “Mul- 
tiple Sense Imagery :” 

Ces Amours, ces Plaisirs, dont les troupes des Anges 

Carressent du grand Dieu les merveilles estranges 

Aux accords rapportez de leurs diverses voix (Il. 121-123). 
The passage just cited recalls particularly Les Tragiques and typifies the 
baroque imagination. Furthermore Sponde displays in the Stances an inclina- 
tion to express divine love in human terms and to use erotic images in a 
context which is alien to them, an example of Buffum’s category the “Erotic- 
Ecstatic:” “Et me fait approcher des cieux en telle sorte/Que j'en fay 
désormais l'amour à leur beauté” (Il. 23-24). 

The core of Sponde’s poetry consists, however, of what Buffum labels 
“Paradox and Mutability.” Sponde, like many fin de siécle writers, is deeply 
concerned with the impermanence of all human endeavors and disturbed by 
the concept of evolution which stirs the imaginations of the time. Montaigne 
acknowledges the same feeling when he writes in his Essais: “Je ne peints 
pas l’estre. Je peints le passage.”* Shakespeare transposes this process of 


2. Essais, Ill, 2. 
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deterioration in the “thought-sick” and corrupt world of Hamlet.* For 
Sponde, “L’infini mouvement de mes roulans ennuis” (Amours, v, 1. 7) is 
the heart of the matter. In the Stances de la Mort “Tout se haste, et se 
perd, et coule avec ce Temps” (1. 99). The whole poem is built upon an 
ambivalent and complex theme of time and death, upon the assumption that 
while life is nothing but a preparation for death, life is death itself, “Ce 
Monde, qui croupist ainsi dedans soy-mesme” (1. 19); it is also the source 
of all delights as the perfect creation of God “Dont la riche Beauté à ta 
Beauté responde” (1. 44). The anguish of this inner struggle in Sponde is 
expressed through concrete metaphors which translate admirably the striving 
of the spirit towards an elusive reality, the fluidity of life, and the irrational 
quality of man’s ultimate wager which is a makeshift decision as well as a 
desperate act of faith: 


Ce vivre est une Mer où le bruyant orage 
Nous menace à tous coups d’un asseuré naufrage: 
Faisons, faisons naufrage, et jettons-nous au Port (Il. 112-114). 


The ever-changing and ever-moving sea penetrates, washes and lulls the 
entire work of Sponde as it does the poetry of St. John Perse. The sea 
metaphors are most frequent in the Stances: “Mais je prends, comme un 
port à la fin de l’orage” (1. 11), “Quel doux largue au détroit de tant de 
vents battu?” (1. 43). It is a poetry set in motion by the same deep and 
full rhythm that sways the ocean tides. 

Should one consider now the technique of the verse, one notices that, like 
d’Aubigné’s, it exerts an urgent impact through the use of spoken language 
as in the following exclamations and questions: “Et quoy? m’envies-tu ton bien 
que je souhaite?” (1. 136), “Hé! défairois-tu donc ce que tes mains ont fait?” 
(L 48); through a constant use of the “Echo Device” mentioned by Buffum: 
“Et la Chair, qui n’est qu’eau, pleut des eaux sur ma flamme” (lI. 29), 
“Dont la riche Beauté à ta Beauté responde” (1. 44); through the repetition 
of antitheses: “Ses gays Printemps me font des funestes Hyvers” (1. 15), 
“Qui languit sur la terre, et qui vivroit aux Cieux” (1. 138), “et la fin de la 
guerre/Sera pour toy la Vie et pour elle un Tombeau” (Il. 59-60) ; through the 
massive accumulation of verbs and the pounding of dramatic repetitions: 
“Qui battent, qui noircist, qui presse ta raison” (I. 108), “Enfle, abisme, 
retient, brusle, éteins tes désirs” (I. 117), “Il faut rompre, il faut rompre 
enfin ceste prison” (1. 105), “Faisons, faisons naufrage” (1. 114); and, finally, 
through the high proportion of run-on lines: “Le gracieux Zéphyr de son repos 
me semble/Un Aquilon de peine; il s’asseure et je tremble” (Il. 16-17), “mais 





3. Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance Style (New York, 1956), p. 104. 
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tu ne peux, sans la fin mesurée/De ton Mal, commencer le Bien que tu 
prétens” (IL 101-102). 

However, in spite of these methods that relate often the Stances to Les 
Tragiques, the verses of Sponde, in contrast with d’Aubigné’s succeed in re- 
maining almost constantly harmonious. The use of liquid consonants and 
feminine rhymes accounts for this in a great measure, but it is better explained 
by the presence of an undulating and intensely personal rhythm. This rhythm, 
which achieves a perfect fusion of thought and form, expresses in its swinging 
motion the very essence of the versatile and restless personality of Sponde. 
As Hellenist, alchemist, jurist, magistrate, theologian, courtier and poet, praised 
and disparaged in turn by his contemporaries, Sponde’s life and poetry were 
marked with diversity, change and anxiety. Buffum says, “The baroque 
writer is torn between the One and the Many.”* More than any other charac- 
teristics detected in Sponde, anxiety, tension, anguished tearing between flesh 
and spirit, yearning for a Christian perfection appear throughout his works. 
For the author of the Stances de la Mort, faith is not a thing acquired but 
constantly fought for. It is the unending struggle of Jacob with the Angel, 
a favorite baroque theme magnificently treated by Rubens. 

The presence of one or two baroque traits in Sponde would not have 
proved sufficient to determine the prevalent character of his poetry. But it 
is the convergence of multiple elements which enables us finally to connect 
him with the distinctive sensibility of the late sixteenth century. If the shat- 
tering musical chords of d’Aubigné’s verses stun the reader, the disquieting 
and lingering notes of Sponde’s poems penetrate insidiously in depth. A subtle 
and secretive work in a constant state of becoming, Sponde’s poetry mirrors 
the anguish of the human condition as St. Augustine expressed it when he 
said in his Confessions: “Our heart.is troubled, O Lord, until it rests in You.” 


4. Buffum, Agrippa d'Aubigné's Les Tragiques, (New Haven, 1951), p. 149. 
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Un Brelan d’Oublies 


Jean Rousset 


L S'AGIT de poètes théologiens ou mystiques. C’est parmi eux qu’on a 
SF le plus de chances de faire ici ou là de précieuses découvertes, pour une 

double raison: le lyrisme religieux ou métaphysique connut au XVIIe 
siècle un de ses âges d’or; il s'écoule en une grande nappe de poésie; et cette 
nappe est généralement souterraine; aussi ces poètes qui sortent de l'oubli y 
furent-ils souvent plongés dès l’origine; ils se développaient en marge de la 
littérature à la mode; opérant dans une semi-clandestinité, ils ne jouèrent 
aucun rôle visible dans l’évolution littéraire. 


Jen choisis trois: Hopil, Labadie et Le Moyne,— celui-ci à vrai dire moins 
oublié que mal connu, et méconnu. 


Je sais malheureusement fort peu de chose sur Claude Hopil.' Il doit être 
né à Paris vers 1580 et s’être mêlé de près au courant mystique et au renouveau 
catholique du début du XVIIe siècle. Il figure au catalogue de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale pour trois recueils, tous publiés à Paris: 


1603: Oeuvres chrétiennes, poèmes de jeunesse sans grand intérêt, où l’on 
retrouve les diverses manières en vogue à la fin du XVIe siècle. Puis, un 
grand silence, à ce qu’il semble. 


1627: Les douces extases de l'âme spirituelle, commentaire en prose du 
Cantique des Cantiques, augmenté de quelques poèmes de mystique 
pastorale, qui sont de qualité. 


1629: Les divins eslancemens d'amour, exprimez en cent cantiques en l'honneur 
de la très saincte Trinité. C’est un chef-d'oeuvre de poésie métaphysique et 
abstraite, nourrie d'expérience mystique. Hopil est un théologien de la vision 
divine doublé d’un praticien de la contemplation: 


Je contemple mon Dieu au secret des ténèbres. 


Il se rattache expressément à la tradition qui remonte à l’Aréopagite; il le 
nomme dans une de ses préfaces. C’est la tradition de la vision dans la nuit, 
de la vision mystérieuse de l’Etre présent à l’âme humaine et pourtant in- 


1. Goujet lui consacre une petite notice, t.XV, p. 210-212, mais cette notice ne nous 
apprend à peu près rien. 
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accessible, simultanément objet de connaissance et transcendant 4 toute con- 
naissance; aussi cette connaissance est-elle dite nocturne, ce Dieu est-il nommé 
lumiére et en méme temps ténébres, “la Ténébre plus que lumineuse du 
Silence,” selon les terms de l’Aréopagite. Et voici ceux d’Hopil: 

Au rayon ténébreux où se cache l’Essence, 


Dans lobscurité claire où loge le silence, 
Jentrevoy ces beaux Trois . . . 


. 


Ce qui est propre à Hopil, c’est le fréquent recours à un type d'images qui 
englobent à la fois la lumière et l’ombre, le voile et la chose voilée: brouillard, 
nuage, fumée, nuée, ombrage, aurore. . . D’avatar en avatar, l’image du 
brouillard conduit à celle, également classique, du miroir, qui est chez Hopil 
un miroir obscur, autre manière de combiner la nuit et la lumière, le regard 
sur l’objet et l’absence de l’objet: 


Ce miroir est obscur, mais un Ange celeste 
Dans un plus beau miroir cet objet manifeste 

De la Trin’unité; 
Je blasphéme en disant que je voy son image, 
Jentrevoy seulement le ravissant ombrage 

De la Divinité. 
Si Pombrage est si doux, quelle est doncques la chose? 
Si l’idée est si belle, 6 Dieu, quelle est la cause? . . . 


Le nom de Jean de Labadie (1610-1674) figure dans les Mémoires de 
Nicéron (t.XVIII, p. 386-411) et dans la France protestante de Haag, mais 
en sa qualité de théologien et d’ecclésiastique gyrovague, passant d’Eglise 
en Eglise et de ville en ville, de France à Genève et en Allemagne, toujours 
chassé ou fuyant. C’est Georges Poulet? qui a redécouvert le poète, l’auteur des 
Saintes Décades de quatrains de piété chrétienne, Genève, 1659. Je le cite 
d’après l'édition d’Amsterdam, 1680, la seule accessible à la Bibliothèque 
Nationale. Le recueil est moins homogène que celui d’Hopil; il ne se borne 
pas à considérer la seule Trinité, mais envisage tour à tour les divers attributs 
divins; il offre cependant, lui aussi, de belles variations sur le thème du Dieu 
lumière et de l’homme nuit ou nuée: 


Fond de toute Lumière, immanquable Soleil, . . . 
Fontaine de clarté, près qui nostre lumière 

N'est qu’un air épaissi de nue et de poussière; 
Jour qui ne naist jamais, et pourtant toujours luit, 
Jour près qui nostre jour est une obscure nuit. .. 


Quant à Pierre Le Moyne, le cas est un peu différent. Son temps ne la pas 
ignoré, les anthologies, du XVIIIe au XXe siècle, non plus; il a été l’objet d’une 


2. “Poésie du cercle et de la sphère,” dans les Cahiers de l'Association internationale 
des Etudes françaises (Paris, 1959). 
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monographie de H. Chérot en 1887; mais on ne lui a pas fait la place qu'il 
mérite, celle d’un très grand poète lyrique, du Victor Hugo de son époque. La 
raison en est simple: les anthologistes se bornent à citer quelques passages 
secondaires, presque toujours les mêmes, le plus souvent tirés du moins bon de 
ses ouvrages, son épopée sur Saint Louis. La vraie poésie de Le Moyne se 
rencontre dans les Entretiens et Lettres poétiques (1665) et plus encore dans 
les Hymnes de la Sagesse et de l'Amour divin (1641). C’est de ce recueil que 
jextrais le texte présenté ici, ’Hymne second de l'Amour divin, poème 
éblouissant, qui développe un triple thème solaire: l Amour divin, soleil spirituel, 
—le soleil, astre créé—et le Christ en croix, soleil spirituel. Semblables aux 
anges qui volent autour du Soleil divin, et, miroirs volans, reflètent sa lumière, 
les astres sont les lumineuses glaces et les mobiles miroirs du soleil visible; 
enfin, les âmes, comme d’autres anges et d’autres astres, sont les flammes qui 
viennent s’allumer au Flambeau du Calvaire et, à leur manière, le reflètent en 
limitant. Sur les trois registres, dans un triple parallélisme, un grand jeu de 
lumières et de reflets lumineux. Le Moyne traite la lumière et le feu comme 
des forces qui s’animent et s’engendrent les unes les autres, s’attirent et se 
déploient dans le poème aussi bien que dans l’univers. 


Claude Hopil 
VOL D’ESPRIT 


Helas! je meurs d’amour! ha, si j'avois des ailes, 
Heureux je volerois comme les colombelles 
En un lieu sur tout lieu! 
Où prendrois tu ton vol? en quels beaux lieux estranges? 
Seroit-ce vers la Vierge ou les Saincts ou les Anges? 
Non, ce seroit en Dieu. 


Son sein est le doux nid des chastes tourterelles, 
Les troux de la muraille où vont les colombelles 
Fidellement nicher: 
Bienheureux si mon ame estoit en Dieu ravie! 
Seigneur, tirez la donc, car vous estes sa vie, 
Sa force et son rocher. 


Les playes de Jésus sont les beaux tabernacles 
Des filles de Sion, les secrets habitacles 

Des oiseaux de la paix; 
Dans son costé mon ame ayant pris sa volée, 
Il luy sembloit desja qu’elle estoit desvoilée 

De son plumage espais. 


Elle voit en ce lieu, quoy? mais que n’y voit-elle, 
Alors que son Espoux ses secrets luy revelle? 
Tout ce qui fut jadis, 
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Ce qui est et sera, tous objects salutaires, 


Les mysteres du ciel et le Dieu des mysteres 
Ainsi qu’en paradis. 


Qu’ay-je dit? je me trompe, une ame vagabonde 
Peut-elle voir au corps le grand monde du monde, 
Ce qui vit sur tout lieu, 
Sur tout temps, mouvement, idee, intelligence? 
Tu parles en exces, mon esprit, et tu pense 
Desja voir ce grand Dieu. 


Je le voy, je le voy, je le voy, ce me semble, 
Si doux et glorieux que je meurs et je tremble 
Si je meurs, c’est d’amour, 
Je tremble de respect à l’adorable veue 
De mon Soleil qui faict du soleil une nue, 
Une nuict de son jour. 


Que dis-je, que je voy? je ne voy rien encore, 
Le Soleil ne luit pas, c’est le poinct de l’aurore, 
Je vois obscurement; 
Quoy? trois divins soleils qui soudain m’apparoissent, 
Non, je ne les voy plus, et quand ils disparoissent, 
Jen vois un seulement. 


N’avez vous jamais veu, dans une espesse nue 
Se mirant le soleil, apparoistre à la veue 
Trois semblables soleils? 
C'est de la Trinité l’imparfaicte figure, 
Ainsi Dieu nous faict voir aux oeuvres de nature 
Ses secrets nonpareils. 


Mais dy moy! que vis tu, beniste Colombelle, 
Au costé de Jésus où l’Espoux nous revelle 
Ses parfaictes grandeurs? 
Jen vy trois, jen vis un dans ce beau Ciel mystique, 
Je vy qu’on ne peut voir du Soleil magnifique 
Les divines splendeurs. 


Je vy dedans ce coeur tous les saincts et les Anges, 
Qui chantoient du Trin’un les tres douces louanges, 
Car c’est le coeur de Dieu; 
O que ce coeur est large et d’immense estendue, 
Des brillans cherubins il surmonte la veue, 
Sans temps, fin ny milieu. 


Je pensois marier ma voix basse et debile 
A ce choeur angelic contenant plus de mille 
Et mille et mille voix, 
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Mais la voix me faillit dans l’exces de mon ame, 
O bienheureux defaut pour le coeur qui se pasme 
Dans le sein de ces Trois! 


Les divins eslancemens d'amour 
(Paris, 1629), p. 232-235 





Non, je n’ay plus de coeur, d’esprit ny de mémoire 
Depuis l’heureuse nuict que j'entrevy la gloire 
Du monarque d'amour, 
Nuict devant qui mes jours ne sont qu’une vaine ombre, 
Nuict plus claire qu’un jour, 
Des jours de paradis je te veux mettre au nombre. 


Où donc est ma memoire? en Dieu toute abismée; 
Où mon intelligence? elle est toute pasmée 
Au sein de sa beauté; 
Où est mon pauvre coeur? que je le voye encore! 
Au sein de sa bonté, 
Dans le coeur de Jesus, le Trin’un il adore . . . 


Nostre esprit veille en Dieu lorsque le sens sommeille, 
Et dès que l’homme est mort, en luy Dieu vit et veille, 
Et luy preste ses yeux 
Pour voir son createur, non dedans la lumière, 
Mais au brouillats heureux 
Qui cache au sentiment cette Cause première. 


Que c’est un grand bonheur de ne pouvoir cognoistre 
Ce grand Roy glorieux, ce simple Estre de l’Estre 
En ses vives splendeurs! 
C'est de sa majesté le divin tesmoignage, 
Ses brillantes grandeurs 
L’ame peut entrevoir au mystique nuage. 


Jamais le Dieu vivant nous ne pourrons .comprendre, 
Ny le voir de nos yeux tandis que sous la cendre 
Le feu sera caché; 
Cet acte pur et simple icy ne se revelle 
Au coeur plein de péché, 
Mais à l’ame impeccable en la gloire éternelle. 


Dieu, non le Dieu des morts, mais des vivans se nomme, 
Il est veu des vivans, il n’est pas veu de l’homme 
En ce tombeau mouvant, 
Il verra dans le ciel ce grand Dieu de la vie, 
Appellé le vivant, 
Par les yeux de Dieu mort qui sa mort a ravie. 
Les divins eslancemens d'amour 
Cantique Lxxv. 
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Jean de Labadie 
DE LA VEUE DE DIEU SOUS CE NOM D’ETERNEL ET D’INFINI 


O celuy qui seul es, estois, seras toujours, 

Hier, aujourd’huy, demain, aprés cent et cent tours 
De soleil et de ciel, et devant eux encore, 

Sans principe et sans fin, Dieu, sans fin je t’adore. 


Eternité, qui n’as commencement ni bout, 
Immense Infinité, qui te trouves partout, 
Estre, durée et vie, immuable en toi-méme, 
Fai qu’immuablement et je vive et je t’ayme. 


Tous estres sont changeans, tous estres sont mortels, 
Jusqu’a ceux dont on met les os sur les autels. 

Le ciel a commencé, les étoiles sont nées, 

Et tout sous le soleil se compte par années. 


Tout comence et finit, toute chose a son cours, 
Comme des flots de mer viennent et vont nos jours; 
Les saisons, les grandeurs, les sceptres ont leurs heures, 
Tout meurt, et tout s’en va, toi seul vis et demeures. 


Tous estres quels qu'ils soient se trouvent tous bornés; 
On voit mourir les rois aussitost qu'ils sont nés; 
Leur sceptre a ses deux bouts, et leur couronne ronde 
Est un cercle mouvant aussi bien que le monde. 


Tout en nous est petit, tout est très limité, 
Tout est grand en toi seul, Immense Infinité, 
Mais que veux-je de toi qu’infinité de vie, 
Afin que je te rende une gloire infinie. 


Saintes Décades . . ., éd. 1680, p. 26-27. 


ELEVATION GENERALE D’ESPRIT A DIEU, EN VEUE DE SON UNITE DIVINE 


Source de multitude! Adorable unité! 

De qui comme d’un point tous les nombres découlent, 
Vers qui comme à leur centre encore eux-mêmes roulent, 
Avec eux reÇois moi dans ton immensité. 


Je suis avec tous eux sorti de ton grand sein, 

Qui sans se diviser, s’alonger, ou se fendre, 

Comme il a tout donné, peut encor tout reprendre, 
Sans pour prendre ou donner estre plus ou moins plein. 


Ton unité reprend, ton unité reçoit, 
Et quoique mile biens coulent de ta poitrine, 
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Quoiqu’un nombre infini s'y rende et s’y termine, 
Ton unité pourtant ne croist ni ne decroist. 


Tout estre autre que toi se change à tout moment, 
Acquerant ou perdant des qualités contraires, 
Ton unité demeure égale en tous mysteres, 


Et meut tout sans se voir sujete au mouvement. 


Les esprits et les corps de tes dons embelis, 

Ont leurs plus riches biens par mesure et par compte; 
Mais ta seule unité tous leurs nombres surmonte, 

Ils ne les ont qu’épars, tu les as recueillis. 


Qu'on coure l’univers de l’un à l’autre bout, 

Nul estre n’est parfait, et chacun d’eux soupire 

Après le bien qu’un autre, ou que luy trouve [à dire]; 
Mais en ton unité se trouve ensemble Tout. 


Elle est tout à la fois soleil, lumiere, feu, 

Terre et ciel, air et mer, estre d'homme, estre d’ange, 
Sans matiere pourtant, sans forme et sans mélange, 
Et d’un air eminent qu'on n'a jamais conceu. 


Encore est elle plus, cette rare unité, 

Et pour grand tas qu’on fasse et de biens et de choses, 
On n’en assemble point qu’elle ne tienne encloses, 
Et ne surpasse encor de son infinité. 


O Dieu! qui seul es tout, un et tout sans doubler, 
Source sans s’épancher, et sans te bouger centre! 
Quand dans ton unité veux-tu que ma ligne entre? 
Et que mon eau s’arreste à toi sans plus couler? 


Fai que je ne sois plus en moi si divisé, 
Que mon ame en ton coeur vive plus recueillie, 


Et qu’en luy ton amour de sorte me ralie, 
Qu’estant un avec toi, je sois divinisé. 


Saintes Décades . . ., éd. 1680, p. 71-72 


Pierre Le Moyne 


L'AMOUR DIVIN, Hymne second 
Les merveilles de l'amour divin envers 





les anges, et envers les hommes 


Peuples, venez offrir vos ames 
A ce beau Centre des beaux feux; 
Les pleurs, les soupirs et les voeux 
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Sont l’encens qu'il faut à ses flames. 
Le monde ne seroit sans luy 

Qu'un desert d'horreur et d’ennuy, 
Qu’une obscure et froide matiere; 


Et sous l’amas confus de ses divers fragmens, 
La Nature seroit, comme en un cimetiere, 
Le spectre d’un grand mort sur de grands ossemens. 


Ces belles testes emplumées, 
Qui sont du plus haut firmament 
Les planetes et l’ornement, 

En tout temps en sont allumées; 
La comme des miroirs volans, 
Ces esprits ailez et bruslans 
Brillent de flames eternelles: 


Plus ils ont de chaleur, et plus ils sont heureux; 
Et leur gloire est d’accroistre, en se batant les ailes, 
L’ardente impression que ce feu fait sur eux. 


Ainsi ces lumineuses glaces, 

Ces grands et mobiles miroirs 
Qui nous éclairent tous les soirs, 
Au soleil découvrent leurs faces; 
Ils se remplissent tout le jour 
Des nobles feux de son amour, 
Ils se parent de sa lumiere; 


Et de nuit, quand il est des ombres effacé, 
Ils demeurent épars le long de sa carriere 
Comme les grands éclats d’un grand miroir cassé. 


De mesme ces beautez volantes, 
Couvertes de plumes et d’yeux, 
S’offrent au feu mysterieux 

Dont elles sont toujours ardentes; 
Leur glorieux embrasement 
S'entretient par leur mouvement, 
Leur esprit en est la matiere; 


Leur visage en épanche au dehors la couleur, 
Et chaque oeil qu’elles ont ouvert à la lumiere, 
Leur est encore un coeur ouvert à la chaleur. 


De ces substances immortelles, 

Les unes volent alentour 

Du grand flambeau de leur amour 
Comme de vives étincelles, 
D’autres plus pleines de ses feux 
Vont à ces globes lumineux 

Dont les neuf spheres s’embellissent; 


Elles sont leurs esprits et font leurs mouvemens; 
Et semblent à léclat dont elles les remplissent 
Des rubis enfermez dans de grands diamans. 
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Mais l’Amour, quoy qu'il ait pu faire, 
N’a rien fait de si merveilleux 
Que le furent les derniers feux 
Qu'il alluma sur le Calvaire. 
Par un rare et nouvel accord 
De la vie avecque la mort, 
Il fit un celebre mélange; 
Et sur les os d'Adam tirez de leur tombeav, 
Par un dessein qui fut, en son eflet, étrange, 
D'un Dieu mis sur un bois, il se fit un flambeau. 


A ce feu, par mille ouvertures, 

La Terre découvrit son coeur; 

Et la vie avec la chaleur 

Penetra dans les sepultures; 

Là par un merveilleux effort, 

Cette chaleur, de l’homme mort 

Ralluma l’ombre et la poussiere; 
Et portant sa vertu jusque dans les Enfers, 
Des chaisnes des demons endurcit la matiere 
Et des Peres captifs elle fondit les fers. 


Mille brillantes étincelles 

Qui volerent de ce flambeau, 

Soit sur la terre, soit sur l’eau, 

Firent mille flames nouvelles. 

Tous les coeurs touchez de ces feux 

Se releverent avec eux, 

Et sous la Croix se rassemblerent; 
Et pour s’en allumer se pressant alentour, 
Firent par la chaleur de laquelle ils brülerent 
D'un Calvaire de mort un Vesuve d’amour. 


Sur ce beau theatre de flames 

Où l'Amour a son element, 

Il se consume a tout moment 

Des troupes d’innocentes ames; 

Plus elles souffrent de chaleur, 

Et plus est rare le bonheur 

Dont leur belle cendre est suivie; 
Le seul feu qui les blesse a de quoy les guerir; 
Il leur donne la mort pour leur donner la vie; 
Et s’il ne les briloit, il leur faudroit perir. 


Ainsi sur un lit de canelle 
L’oiseau sans sexe et sans pareil 
Se brûle aux rayons du soleil, 
Et par sa mort se renouvelle; 

De ce beau planete amoureux, 
Luy-mesme il provoque ses feux, 
Et donne aux astres de l'envie; 
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Du mesme bois il fait son nid et son tombeau; 
Et le soleil à peine a consumé sa vie 


Que l'Amour la rallume avecque son flambeau. 


Que ces feux causent de delices! 

Qu'il est doux de s’en approcher! 

Et qu'il s’en fait un beau bücher 

Pour nos amoureux sacrifices! 

Sens la vive ardeur de ce bois; 

Voy ces ronces et cette Croix, 

Qui brillent de flames divines. 
Arreste icy, mon coeur, ta vie est en ce lieu; 
Sois un bouton de feu sur ces belles épines 
Tu sera un rubis sur le thrône de Dieu. 


Hymnes de la Sagesse et de l'Amour divin 


(Paris, 1641). 
University of Genev. 
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Reviews 


Greene, Norman N., Jean-Paut SARTRE—THE ExISTENTIALIST Eruic. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1960, pp. 213. $3.95. 


The title of this book is an arresting one. Those of us who profess to explain to 
our classes in contemporary literature the meaning and significance of Sartrian philo- 
sophy are usually hesitant to proclaim just what ethics would be accepted as “authentic” 
by Jean-Paul Sartre. The latter states, in Being and Nothingness, that, “Ontology itself 
cannot formulate ethical precepts,” but that “Existential psychoanalysis is going to 
reveal to man the real goal of his pursuit, which is being as a synthetic fusion of the 
in-itself with the for-itself; existential psychoanalysis is going to acquaint man with 
his passion.” Later on he asks several questions, such as: “Can one live this new 
aspect of being?” and concludes: “All these questions . . . can find their reply only 
on the ethical plane . . . we shall devote to them a future work.” 


This “future work” has never been written. True, Simone de Beauvoir, Francis 
Jeanson and Merleau-Ponty, among others, have presented their views on the “ethics 
of ambiguity,” but these are simply gospels according to Sainte Simone, Saint Francis 
and Saint Maurice and not the personal, authoritative affirmations of J.-P. Sartre. 
Many critics have commented upon this failure of Sartre to give his ethical concepts 
and some have advanced the theory that he finds it impossible to do so, his view of 
man being what it is. 

Dr. Greene obviously does not subscribe to this view. In his book—an intelligent 
and well-written presentation of existentialism—he states that Sartre’s ethics “can be 
determined by his later writings and from views credited to him by his associates. . . .” 
In Chapter Four, entitled “Freedom as an Ethics,’ Professor Greene contends that, 
“Sartre's description of the being of man can be considered to contain an implicit 
moral critique of human attitudes and behavior,” and later: “The personage of 
Hoederer, in Dirty Hands, probably comes closest to being a representation of Sartre’s 
ethical ideas.” 

What then is the Sartrian ethics, according to Professor Greene? It is an affirmation 
that man has no excuses behind him and no justification before him. Man’s free 
choice accounts for his actions, and his freedom implies a negation of preestablished 
values. It is a refusal to seek refuge in “bad faith,’ and therefore a determination 
to accept responsibility for one’s free choices. Furthermore, the Sartrian ethics calls 
for an “authentic life’ which Dr. Greene defines as: “. . . a way of life which is 
in accordance with a realistic grasp of the ambiguous nature of human reality.” 

This way of life required both a subjective and an objective commitment. The latter 
is “one of the paths which lead to Sartre’s social ethics.” The concept of inter- 
subjectivity is the key to Sartre’s social ethics, since man’s existence as a being-for- 
others is possible only in the presence of others. Authenticity required that whatever 
norm man chooses, he must want it to have universal validity. His commitment is 
thus not just for himself but for all the others as well. 
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This brief, and necessarily superficial, summary of the author’s argument in Chapter 
Four of his work will give an idea of the general tenor of the argument. 

The rest of the book presents a comparison between the existentialism of J.-P. Sartre 
and the three other great contemporary orthodoxies: Marxism, Liberalism and Catholi- 
cism. In 1947, Jean-Marie Gravillot had presented a similar study, written from the 
Catholic viewpoint, Les Grands Courants de la Pensée Contemporaine, in which he 
found both existentialism and marxism to be derived from ancient stoicism. Existen- 
tialism, he added, “est comme un stoicisme sur fond de débauche.” Dr. Greene’s 
attitude is quite different. He considers existentialism to be close to marxism in its 
judgment of capitalist societies but to differ sharply from it when it considers the 
possibility of the ultimate realization of an harmonious society. In this respect, Sartre 
is more pessimistic than the marxists because of his belief in a permanent human 
condition which limits the possibility of historical change. 

Professor Greene sees in existentialism, “an effort to bridge the gap between marxism 
and liberalism.” The sharpest contrast between Sartre’s doctrine and liberalism is in 
the former’s insistence upon social conflict and the impossibility of ever fully achieving 
social harmony. 

Confronting Sartre’s philosophy with catholicism, the author comes to the conclusion 
that: “Sartre is closer to Niebuhr than to the Catholics on the question of the possibility 
of a rational understanding of man’s essence . . .” and that, “his relatively pessimistic 
view of human perfection . . . amounts almost to a secular doctrine of original sin.” 
He concludes: “. . . his position could be described as a reformulation of liberalism 
or a secularization of the religious view of man.” 

These last two statements are particularly pertinent, reminding us as they do that 
existentialism does not teach that “since God is dead” everything is permissible, but 
rather that if there is no God then, indeed, man’s responsibility for his actions are 
his and his alone. 

Professor Greene’s book is a thought-provoking and enlightening one. I, for one, do 
not share entirely his admiration for the Sartrian view of man, nor subscribe completely 
to his belief that a study of Sartre’s negative criticism is sufficient to reveal his positive 
social philosophy. 1 am, however, indebted to him for a lucid presentation of an 
important contemporary philosophy. 

Jacques HARDRÉ 
University of North Carolina 


Spink, J. S., FRENCH FREE-THOUGHT FROM GASSENDI To VoLTairE. London: The Athlone 
Press, 1960, pp. 345. $8.00. 


In a carefully documented and patiently assembled book, Mr. Spink writes the history 
of the radical change in ideas, taste and feeling which, for lack of a more precise 
term, has been known as French free-thought. The importance of this movement in 
laying the groundwork of the Enlightenment and of the modern cultural era was not 
itself in need of demonstration. A number of scholarly publications, appearing mostly 
in our own generation, have made it amply clear that, despite the successful efforts of 
the philosopbes to play the part of more or less bold innovators in almost all the 
fields they explored, the “revolutionary” eighteenth century came about, in fact, through 
the slow maturation of ideas and attitudes present already, though prudently disguised, 
in the first half of the previous century. 
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The main difficulty in describing coherently the historical background of the 
Enlightenment has arisen from the extreme heterogeneity (not to say confusion) of 
the themes and motives prevalent in the courant libertin which fed it. The general 
treatments of the subject that are available impress us nowadays as being somewhat 
outmoded and superficial, while the more solid studies of recent date have been con- 
fined to some special aspect or phase of free-thought, in order to permit a probing 
and unified examination. What Mr. Spink has now sought to do is to ve us a 
composite presentation of the entire subject, which would utilize the abundant critical 
materials furnished by his predecessors. This situation explains both the shortcomings 
and the merits of his book. Many of its chapters are concerned with questions that 
the student of free-thought will find discussed elsewhere more thoroughly and with 
greater nuance. Thus Pintard’s meticulous researches remain the most authoritative 
account of the libertins érudits who were stealthily active in the seventeenth century, 
as also of Gassendi and his Epicurean disciples. For an understanding of the trend in 
historical criticism which culminated, toward 1700, in the crucial achievement of Bayle, 
Hazard is still our best source of knowledge. The pervasive but rather paradoxical 
influence of Spinoza on the growth of atheistic libre-pensée, one of the major ironies 
of eighteenth-century thought, is most completely documented and analyzed by 
Verniére. Wade continues to provide the most comprehensive review of the clandes- 
tine literature which, by serving as its intellectual avant-garde, promoted the dramatic 
progress of lumiéres from the 1730’s on. Even the famous unilateral debate between 
Voltaire and Pascal, which Mr. Spink rightly regards as a sort of Prologue to the whole 
age of Enlightenment and with which he chooses to end his narrative, has been investi- 
gated more closely, in its setting and in its implications, by Carré, Lanson, and 
Waterman. Much the same thing could be said for other features of libertinage, such 
as, for example, the powerful impetus exerted by Cartesian philosophy and science. 


If the foregoing comments set certain limits to its originality, we should not be led 
to conclude that the present work is nothing more than a compilation or a populari- 
zation. The breadth of Mr. Spink’s learning, his passion for tracking down first-hand 
sources, and the scope of his historical vision have all enabled him, in fact, to realize a 
synthesis of the existing data and opinions in the field of free-thought scholarship. It 
should be stated also that he has obviously thought his subject-matter through in an 
independent spirit, and has at various points made contributions of his own 
in the form of fresh bibliographical items and of corrections of errors or omissions. 
Furthermore, he has arrived at new and convincing appraisals of the influence exer- 
cised on free-thought by several of its early exponents, in particular, Vanini, Cardano 
and Campanella (not to mention their all but unknown compatriot, Colonna), who 
helped sow the seeds of Italian Renaissance naturalism and skepticism on the more 
receptive soil of France; as also by such native continuators of the trend as Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Emmanuel Maignan, and Guillaume Lamy, the last two of whom are 
rescued from a partly undeserved obscurity. 


On some specific issues it is possible to disagree with Mr. Spink’s method and inter- 
pretations. The wealth of information published during recent years in the history of 
science could have permitted a more germane discussion than he has given of the 
roles played by the biological, physical and medical sciences in the development of 
the free-thinking mentality. And though he shows an admirable sense of caution in 
describing the annexation to the courant libertin of such non-materialist “systems of 
thought” as Aristotelianism, Gassendism, Spinozism, Leibnizianism, etc., at times he 
appears a bit too restrained. For instance, despite a lengthy section devoted to the 
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philosophy of Descartes, he does not, in my judgment, do full justice to the con- 
tribution of Cartesianism, largely because he insists on conceiving of the latter too 
narrowly in terms of an “official school,” and thereby neglects some of the surreptitious 
paths (actually the most effective in the long run) along which Descartes’ ideas—in 
particular his physical doctrines—evolved towards naturalism. One might remark, too, 
that the author yields occasionally to the temptation of digressive exposition, as when 
he discusses Pascal and Jansenism, Gassendi’s orthodox rendering of Epicurean philo- 
sophy, or Cartesian and Spinozist metaphysics without always making it sufficiently 
clear how these topics are related to his main subject. Such criticisms as one might 
reasonably make do not, however, alter the fact that Mr. Spink has written a valuable 
comprehensive history of an intellectual movement to which the modern liberal 
consciousness remains deeply indebted for its critical, anti-dogmatic and individualistic 
habits of mind. 

ARAM VARTANIAN 

University of Minnesota 


Burks, James F., Craig, Barbara M., Porter, M. €., eds., La Vie MoNSEIGNEUR SAINT 
Fiacrs. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1960, pp. 43. $2.50. 


Important to an understanding of the transition from the earlier liturgical drama 
of France to the vernacular plays of the fifteenth century is Manuscript 1131 of the 
Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris, which contains the only extant manuscript text 
of eleven plays. These were faultily transcribed, without critical apparatus, by Achille 
Jubinal in 1837, and in 1872 Edouard Fournier published an even less satisfactory 
edition of three of them, including La Vie Monseigneur Saint Fiacre. The only plays 
of the manuscript to be the subject of modern scholarly editions are the Miracles 
Madame Sainte Geneviève (by C. Sennewaldt in 1937), the Nativité Nostre Seigneur 
and the Geu des trois roys (by R. Whittredge in 1944), and the Resurrection Nostre 
Seigneur (by J. Burks in 1957). Professors Burks, Craig, and Porter now offer us a 
critical edition of the Fiacre, their declared purpose being to bring one step nearer the 
scholarly presentation of the whole collection, at which time the relationship of these 
plays to one another and to the repertory of the time may be fruitfully examined. This 
is a worthy step successfully taken. 

Methodically and succinctly the editors treat, by way of introduction to the text, the 
manuscript, the legend, the interpolated farce, the staging, the connection of the play 
with the confréries, the author, language, date, and versification, and append a brief 
note on the procedure followed in editing the text. The discussion in this introduction 
is clear and thorough, yet written with economy and with full and fair use of 
bibliographical reference. When faced with a paucity of fact with which to support 
hypothesis, as when seeking to establish a connection between the play and the 
repertory of the Confrérie de Ste.-Geneviève rather than the Confrérie de la Passion 
(the generally assumed connection), the editors treat with scrupulous caution such 
evidence as can be gleaned, and the new hypothesis, though admitted to be tenuous, 
is plausibly argued. The interpolated farce is also satisfactorily discussed. Its lack of 
intrinsic merit is frankly recognized, but a good case is made for its significance in its 
use of the many comic themes that persisted from the Garcon et l'aveugle to the 
Pathelin. The editors suppose that the author of the Fiacre was drawing upon a strong 
and humorous tradition to please the audience. But, rather than rest with Voretzsch’s 
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view that the insertion of such elements into religious plays contributed to the downfall 
of the latter in the sixteenth century, they conjecture that the very inclusion of such 
farces, which could not survive separately, served the purpose of keeping alive the comic 
element in the period from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, a period barren of 
independent comedies, and must have contributed much to the subsequent development 
of the French drama. In reconstructing the staging of the play, the editors have little 
help from the rubrics or the text. Their thorough knowledge, however, of the staging of 
other medieval plays enables them to picture for us, with nicely balanced speculation, 
four main mansions and five or six minor lieux. Perhaps, indeed, the very silence of 
the author as to these arrangements indicates that he was writing in a familiar tradition 
for a confrérie equipped with all the devices for a realistic performance. 


As is indicated in the introduction, the text of the play has been transcribed with 
rigorous fidelity. The retention of scribal inconsistencies in spelling does not, as one 
might anticipate, hamper the reader. The addition of common monosyllables (usually 
personal pronouns before verbs) to preserve the meter, makes for easier reading, as 
does the indication of change of scene by the use of a double asterisk. Footnotes to the 
text, indicating corrections of the manuscript and omitted lines, suggesting meanings 
for obscure passages, and commenting on unusual syntax, are not so copious as to 
distract and will be helpful, if not always necessary, for many readers. The glossary 
following the text of the play is selective. Only those terms that do not survive 
into modern French or do not appear with satisfactory definitions in readily accessible 
Old French dictionaries are included. This might draw minor criticism from some 
as not being complete enough to be entirely practical. On the other hand, others 
might object to the inclusior. of the not unfamiliar forms of certain verbs, for example, 
aing, the subjunctive of aimer, and fiert, the present indicative of ferir. One might 
also question the necessity of including in a selective glossary demener and traire, of 
which the respective meanings of mener and aller, tirer are self-suggesting. 


Professors Burks, Craig, and Porter are to be congratulated on the preparation of 
the text of this drama. It is in itself a most satisfactory edition. In its aspect as a 
contribution to a fuller appreciation of this particular period of the French theatre it is 
even more valuable. One is encouraged to look forward to the accomplishment of the 
task that Fournier set himself in the introduction to Le Théâtre francais avant la 
Renaissance: “Publier les piéces en les éclairant de tout ce qui peut, notice, argument 
ou notes, leur être une lumière dans lobscurité que leur a faite l’oubli du temps où 
elles parurent, et du langage qu’elles parlérent; montrer le spectacle, toutes portes 
ouvertes, lustre allumé et rampe levée: voila ce que nous avons voulu.” 


Patrick R. VINCENT 
Duke University 


Roaten, Darnell, STRUCTURAL FORMS IN THE FRENCH THEATER 1500-1700. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1960, pp. 180. $5.00. 


In his suggestive study of contrasting structural forms in the serious French drama 
of the Renaissance and Baroque periods, Dr. Roaten shows an unfortunate tendency 
to break open unlatched or even unhinged doors. In the introduction, he accuses 
current scholars of merely gathering facts or reworking outmoded (Aristotelian) prin- 
ciples instead of seeking new fields to conquer. From these strictures, he excepts John 
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Crowe Ransom, Cleanth Brooks, and Imbrie Buffum. I somehow doubt that the dwindling 
band of purely conventional biographers and literary historians will take heart at this 
état présent and dismiss as a mirage the rising tide of new, structural, or phenomeno- 
logical criticism. Indeed, Dr. Roaten has chosen to ignore all recent interpretations 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century French drama, with the exception of a brief 
mention of André Malraux and Thierry Maulnier, taken from the Figaro Littéraire 
As whipping boys, he occasionally uses Lanson, but more often Nitze & Dargan, com- 
pilers of a manual which, in its day, proved helpful to American undergraduates. 


The first chapter starts out auspiciously with contrasting definitions of Renaissance 
and Baroque drama couched in literary, as opposed to plastic or musical, terms. In 
the theatre of the Renaissance, a unified plot unfolds by means of a clear and logical 
succession of discrete scenes without any waste of time or “displacement of axis’ 
(p. 25). The style, almost invariably majestic, restrained, impersonal, and elevated 
in tone, enhances the clarity of the plot and helps to communicate a feeling of slowly 
rising tension. The main characters, uniformly majestic and serious, maintain with 
one another stable if somewhat impersonal relationships according to a “rigidly logical 
plan”; and they have a train of “subsidiary figures” who “exist only as their ap- 
pendages” (p. 26). In the Baroque, on the contrary, plot and subplots intermingle 
without any sharp demarcations, fuse in a restless but continuous movement, and 
finally merge or converge in “a surprise ending concentrated in the last scene or two’ 
(p. 26). Instead of a clear and logical succession, we find apparently irrelevant develop- 
ments marked by “a liking for the paradoxical and the bizarre.” Contrast, humor, 
far-fetched conceits, puns, deviations from normal syntactic «order characterize the style 
Paradox, instability, ambiguous and extravagant attitudes mark most of the characters 
and underlie the polyvalent relationships they maintain with one another. Moreover, 
we notice “a profound displacement of the axis” whereby the baroque dramatist 
prevents his central characters “from seeming the most important until at or near 
the end” (p. 27). Dr. Roaten applies these preliminary distinctions to three sixteenth 
century and three seventeenth century plays. To literary analysis, he adds, usually in 
the form of unobtrusive footnotes, comparisons between the texts and contemporary art 
His competent descriptions and interpretations of Renaissance and Baroque paintings, 
together with the reproductions he has thoughtfully included, very definitely increase 
the interest of the book. In short, the author has wisely subordinated plastic con- 
siderations to literary criteria and used painting as a means of verification or clarifica- 
tion rather than as a point of departure. Although he has shown wisdom in his choice 
of purely formal or external criteria, although he has revealed in the various plays a 
wealth of structural forms which appear also in the paintings of the period, he rarely 
delves beneath the surface of plot, style and characterization, and he does not seem 
to suspect the existence of a substructure in such works as Le Cid and Phédre. More- 
over, he might have included such essential considerations as ostentation and meta- 
morphosis in his analyses of Baroque drama. Surely, any study of Baroque literature 
should take into account M. Jean Rousset’s indispensable La Littérature de l'âge baroque 
en France. 


As Dr. Roaten discerns definite Baroque traits in both of Garnier’s plays, Lazare 
de Baif’s translation of Sophocles’ Electra must stand as the sole example of a “pure” 
Renaissance tragedy. And the author carefully defends this choice: Baif took liberties 
in translating Sophocles; moreover, “a sixteenth century translation, even a relatively 
faithful one, embodies to some extent the artistic strivings of the current period rather 
than those of a previous era” (p. 21). Thus, by a daring phenomenological reduction, 
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the critic feels entitled to use a masterpiece of Attic literature as the prototype of 
French Renaissance tragedy. Indeed, he finds in Baif’s version all the requisite cate- 
gories, including, “the charm of a majestic and dignified language” (p. 50), witness 
such alexandrines as “Ne veoix-tu que tu es femelle, non pas homme?/Et peulx 
beaucoup moins que tes ennemis en somme?/Et puyz ilz ont pour eulx fortune, et vent 
a gré,/Mais de nous elle fuyt, et fait nostre malgré” (p. 51). How different from the 
sweeping cadences of Ronsard’s verse! And when Jean de Baif’s father uses octosyllables, 
he sounds almost like a medieval bard: “Lasse ie suys, mon deul me myne,/Moy de 
parents pouvre orphéline” (p. 49). 

In Hippolyte, Dr. Roaten discerns such Baroque traits as intimacy, deliberate vague- 
ness or suspense in plot, and, in Phédre herself, a certain changeability. In Bradamante, 
he stresses the mixture of comic and serious elements, the bewilderment of some of the 
personages, the lack of rigidity in characterization, but he may have gone too far in 
describing the swashbuckling heroine as “soft and feminine” (p. 110). Moreover, he 
frequently applies the term conventional rather than natural to Garnier’s poetic com- 
parisons and metaphors. In Hippolyte, animism, which Dr. Roaten fails to mention, 
sounds the dominant note; and love appears as the only truly active force, for the 
protagonists submit somewhat passively to fate. Dr. Roaten emphasizes, in Bradamante, 
the theme of French nationalism and religion which at the dénouement merges with 
that of love. But should we take this patriotism at its face value? Garnier, by means 
of irony, tends throughout the play to devaluate established authority as opposed 
to individual heroism. Even Charlemagne owes his power and his very safety to 
the individual efforts of such spirited paladins as Roland, Renaud, Bradamante, and 
Roger. And when Léon, Prince of Byzantium, prudently relinquishes his rights on 
Bradamante, he marries Charlemagne’s daughter: he thus unites power with power at 
the same time that Roger and Bradamante conjoin, on a much higher level, prowess 
with prowess. 

Dr. Roaten has selected a particularly effective tragi-comedy of Hardy, La Belle 
Egyptienne, wherein he finds all the structural qualities of Baroque drama, for instance 
the lack of transition from one type of comparison to another: “L’or se prise affiné 
dans l’ardente fournaise,/Non la victoire acquise ocieuse et à l'aise” (p. 121). The 
metaphor of refined gold, which the author rightly regards as conventional, happens 
to lead to the central theme in both Cervantes’ La Gitanilla and in Hardy’s play: the 
paradoxical presence of the ideal (Précieuse) in the midst of corruption and the astonish- 
ing discovery that outlawed gypsies can have a greater sense of true morality than 
many respectable Castilians. 

Dr. Roaten might have found in La Dramaturgie classique en France a useful point 
of departure for his commentary on Le Cid, in spite of the fact that M. Jacques 
Scherer does not use the word baroque. Although this chapter contains some interesting 
comparisons with contemporary Spanish drama as well as a few cogent remarks 
concerning the style, it scarcely does justice to the poetic values and metaphorical 
structure of Le Cid, based to a large extent on the allergory of a duel, on the realization, 
through a series of dramatic confrontations, of the hero’s vast potentialities, culminating 
in a change of identity: the promising young Rodrigue becomes the “Cid.” 

In spite of the fact that Dr. Roaten displays as much critical acumen in his com- 
mentary on Phédre as in his study of Hippolyte, this chapter suffers by comparison 
with recent analyses of the play, for instance Leo Spitzer’s chapter on the “Récit de 
Théraméne” in Linguistics and Literary History, and Professor John C. Lapp’s Aspects 
of Racine. And he fails to mention the themes of monstrosity and revelation, chiaroscuro 
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imagery, intensity of movement. . . . Moreover, he sees in Phèdre, “evidence of the 
forthcoming transformation of the late Baroque into the Rococo” (p. 170), characterized 
by its “mannered softness’—a puzzling statement, for Dr. Roaten does not name the 
dramatists whom he regards as Rococo. Perhaps he means Marivaux, for Crébillon 
and most of his contemporaries hardly impress by their mannered softness. Finally, 
by still another phenomenological reduction, the author arbitrarily restricts the use 
of the term “classical” to the artistic efforts of ancient Greece. 


Dr. Roaten’s critical insights hardiy compensate for his tendency to oversimplify 
literary problems, for his lack of information, and for a number of questionable state- 
ments. The author writes clearly and simply, if not felicitously; and he relies too 
heavily on that protagonist of passivity, the verb “to be,” a fault he shares with many 


of us. As an “experiment,” I have banished it, both as auxiliary and copulative, from 
these pages. 


Jupp D. Husert 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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